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The work will he issued with Maps and Illustrations 
in three separate volumes , each complete in itself 
as follows :— 

, Vol. I. 

GREAT BRITAIN IN EUROPE. 

Contents : —A Short Record of Imperial Progress. Growth 
of f reedoin and Good Government at Home. Growth of 
Sea -Power. The making of Great Britain. Union with 
\\ alu Lnion v ith Scotland. Union with Ireland. The 
Small Islands around Great Britain—Tsle of Man and the 
Channel Islands. Great Britain in the Mediterranean 
“ •Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus. 

Vol. II. 

GREAT BRITAIN IN ASIA. 

CONTENTS: —India, and the three formative epochs of 
Indian History—“ first, the long struggle for India by the 
races of Asia ; second, a shorter struggle for India uy 
European nations ; third, the consolidation of India 
under British Rule.” Beautiful Ceylon. From Suez to 
the Far East. In the Arabian Sea—Aden, Perizn, and 
Aden's other Dependencies and Protectorates. In the 
Persian Gulf—the Bahrein Islands. In the Indian Ocean 
-the Laccadive ancl the Maidive Islands, etc. In the Bay 
of Bengal—the Andaman and the Nicobar Islands— 
Eastern Archipelago—“Straits Settlements, Malay States, 
British North Borneo. Sarawak, Brunei, and Labuan. In’ 
the China Sea—Hong-Kong and Wei-hai-wei, etc., etc. 

“ Approximation of the European Powers in Asia.” 
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VOL. III. 

GREAT BRITAIN IN AFRICA: GREAT BRITAIN 
IN AMERICA: GREAT BRITAIN IN 
AUSTRALASIA. 

Contents: —British South Africa. British Central Africa. 
British East Africa. British West Africa — Egypt. 
Mauritius. St. Helena. Ascension, etc. British Nor*.h 
America — the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, 
Bermuda. British West Indies. British Central America 
—British Honduras. British South America—British 
Guiana. Falkland Islands, and South Georgia Islands. 
British Australasia — the Commonwealth of Australia, 
New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, South Australia, 
Western Australia and Queensland. New Zealand. Part 
of New Guinea, Fiji, Cook’s Islands, South Solomon 
Islands, Tonga, Ellice, Phoenix, etc. Former possessions 
of Great Britain. 
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PREFACE. 


-♦- 

The first volume of “Our Empire Past and Present/’ 
entitled, Great Britain in Europe , was, as stated in the 
frontispiece, “ Reverently Dedicated to the Undying 
memory of Victoria the Good, the Beloved of Iler 
People, Late Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Empress of India.” It appeared just after her death, 
and before the coronation of our present gracious 
Sovereign Edward VII., King of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and of all the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, Emperor of India. This second volume, 
entitled, Great Britain in Asia, which endeavours to 
give some description of the splendid Eastern’heritage 
to which the King-Emperor has succeeded,is respect¬ 
fully dedicated to him as the first male sovereign who 
in the history of ages has ever reigned over a united 
India—and not only over a united, but what is of 
infinitely greater consequence over a practically 
contented India—containing a population, in 1901, 
of 294,360,356, nearly 300,000,000, or 7{ t times the 
population of Great Britain and Ireland, and, as Sir 
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William Hunter remarks, “ more than double the 
number which Gibbon estimated for the Roman 
Empire in the height of its power.” 

Should .any critic feel that these volumes do not 
throw any fresh light upon the subjects dealt with, 
the authors would beg him to remember that their 
only aim has been to bring together between two 
covers, in a volume of reasonable size, all those facts 
about our world-embracing empire, which every 
citizen must master for himself, before he can “ think 
imperially,” or can be in a position to frame con¬ 
clusions about imperial affairs. If these volumes 
should stimulate the reader to inquire further, and 
should help those who have neither leisure nor 
opportunity to search through a large library—or 
rather libraries—of historical records and authorities, 
the writers will be very well content. 

The authors have already acknowledged in the first 
volume the debt of gratitude they owe to the late Sir 
William Wilson Hunter, X.C.S.I., C.I.E., and to Sir 
Alfred Lyall, G.C.B., D.C.L., for kindly help and 
counsel, and for the immense material aid derived 
from their published writings on India—particularly 
from Sir William Hunter’s History of British India, 
The Indian Empire, and the Riders of India scries, 
edited by him; and from Sir Alfred Lyall’s Rise of 
the British Dominion . in India, and his Warren 
Hastings. They desire here to renew these acknow¬ 
ledgments. and, in addition, to express their in- 
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debtedness to the many other well-known authorities 
on (a) special periods of Indian history, and (f) on 
the rise of the British Empire in Asia, read or 
consulted by them in the preparation of Volume II. 

Besides the older books of reference, and 
Elpkins tone's Rise of the British Power in the East. 
Holmes’ History of the Mutiny , Boulger’s Life of Sir 
Stamford Raffles , that mine of material Sir George 
Bird wood’s Report on the Old Records of the India 
Office, Professor Forrest’s Selections from the State 
Papers of the Foreign Department of India , Sidney 
Owen s Selection from the Despatches of the Marquess 
Wellesley, valuable information has been obtained 
from all the more important of the recent works on 
India and on Great Britain’s other territories and 
dependencies in the East. Mr. R. VV. Frazer’s British 
India , Story of the Nations Series, and Vol. I. of the 
British Empire Series, have afforded much suggestive 
and useful information, while Mr. VV. H. Woodward’s 
Expansion of the British Empire has been a most valu¬ 
able help in the classification of the subject-matter. 

It is hoped that this present book, although 
complete in itself, will be read in conjunction with 
Volume I., as it is impossible thoroughly to understand 
the history of “ Great Britain in Asia ” without a fair 
grasp of the main thread of the history of “ Great 
Britain in Europe.” Moreover Volume I. 'contains 
maps which the reader will find of use to him in the 
perusal of Volume II. 





“The East has not yet exhausted its lessons for us, and Europe may 
still sit at the feet of her elder sister.' — Lord Curzon. 
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INDIA. 

-♦ - 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY TO ANGLO-INDIAN HISTORY. 

Alike in strenuous industry and in strenuous self- 
devotion, the story of the rise and consolidation of 
British rule in India, lives and wifi live as perhaps 
the most splefidid record of Imperial service ever 
written in history. It is a story so strangely coloured 
and varied, so full of deeds of almost romantic 
courage, self-sacrifice and devotion, and, above all, so 
momentous and far-reaching in its consequences, that 
we are filled with bewilderment, and more than once 
we might almost imagine that we had fallen asleep 
and were revelling in an extravagant dream. The 
history of India in the past is, indeed, a continued 
romance. Its study opens up vistas of antiquity 
fascinating to the student, and revealing an ancient 
order of things existing, in a shape somewhat similar 
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to the present, centuries before the dawn of European 
history. The newcomers, India’s conquerors from the 
sea, add fresh elements of romance to its pages. 
Looking at the subject briefly, what do we find ? 
A small handful of .en from two little northern 
islands embark for the East on a trading enterprise. 
They are the servants of sober city merchants, and 
their instructions are plain and precise as to the 
nature of their business and the trade to be sought 
for. Neither questions of El Dorado, nor of settle¬ 
ment, far less of empire, are in their minds. Yet 
these adventurous traders are the pioneers of a new 
power in India, a power rising year by year, and 
destined to change the course of history. And 
again, what a long record of splendid struggle it is 
which sets steadily, sometimes consciously, but usually 
unconsciously, towards the great goal ! If ever the 
Stoutest hearts and best brains of a people were 
required to carry a great task through to its successful 
accomplishment, it was in the many-sided conflict 
maintained so manfully by past generations of our 
countrymen in India. Even in its initial stage, the 
Indian enterprise became a grim fight for life or 
death ; so close and so furious was the competition 
amongst the European maritime States for a share 
in the Eastern trade. The battle-ground too is 
constantly changing. Now it is on sea and now' on 
land ; now it is against the hostility of foreign rivals 
that a way must be fought; whilst at another stage, 
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jealous native powers combine to dispute the ground 
already won. But one significant factor appears 
everywhere ; the triumphs of the English Company 
in India were reaped by men inspired by a sense of 
unity and patriotism unknown to native Govern¬ 
ments. 

At the starting-point of the British connection with 
India, that is, when the Elizabethan traders set out 
on their way to India, the adventures began. The 
mere account of some of these, picked out of some 
faded old log or letter packet, holds us breathless. 
We find ourselves in a glowing domain of history 
more fertile in out-of-the-way incidents, in audacious 
hair-breadth escapes, in dazzling successes, than any 
stories drawn from the land of Enchantment. No 
hare-brained visionary ever dreamed of anything 
more marvellous than the story of British India. 
But in spite of the amazing, and, apparently, half- 
magical, manner of its growth, the rise of our Indian 
Empire offers no exception to universal la.vs. The 
splendid success is no gift shot into the nation’s lap 
by Dame Fortune; it is due not to mere chance or 
accident, but to those eternal principles which direct 
and shape the destiny of nations. It was by virtue 
of certain qualities in her island race that Britain, 
favoured by Providence, .was able to meet and 
overcome all rivals. The brilliant result, to repeat a 
twice-told tale, was born of the prolific energy and 
powers of a free and united people unscourged by 
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invasion ; made self-reliant and resourceful because 
accustomed to think and act for themselves. Add to 
these qualities a natural faculty for work and for 
organisation, a marvellous patience and endurance, a 
wonderful loyalty to duty and to the instincts of race, 
and, would it not be just to say, that these are the 
chief elements of Britain’s success, not only in India, 
but elsewhere ? 

As has already been remarked, the small beginnings 
show no sign of such an astounding climax being 
reached as the founding of an Empire. Commerce 
and not conquest was the prize sought by the 
Honourable East India Company. But the merest 
glance at India's past history and at the course of 
contemporary political events, is sufficient to reveal 
the steady pressure of circumstances, internal and 
external. It is impossible, in the flood of light 
which the history of those times throws upon 
existing conditions, to ignore the powerful co- 
operatipr- of natural forces along the line leading 
to sovereignty. Yet it is none the less true, that 
when the Government of India devolved upon our 
shoulders, it was thrown upon us with startling 
suddenness, and before we were well prepared to 
bear such a weighty burden. The series of conscious 
and unconscious influences tending to produce Eng¬ 
land’s triumph in India, may without question be said 
to be contained in two principal causes ; the first and 
foremost, England’s strength at sea ; the second, the 
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deplorable state of India herself in the eighteenth 
century. Of these two, we must put England’s sea- 
power first, because command of the o seas was 
essential both to the acquisition and to the main¬ 
tenance of a vast over-sea estate. But on the other 
hand, the previous course of India’s chequered 
history, and the helpless anarchy which prevailed at 
the time within her borders, afford more direct 
explanation of the strange facility with which the 
victory was won. 

For centuries, conquest in India has had a 
character of its own. It was never general, and it 
was never complete. That is to say, it never 
produced a power which governed the whole area 
of the country from one single and supreme 
centre. At times indeed, it created powerful king¬ 
doms which set all rivalry at defiance, gathering 
a number of vassal kingdoms and chieftain¬ 
ships under their suzerainty. But the power won 
by the sword rested on no basis but th5 sword, 
and the loosely extended sway was rarely main¬ 
tained for long. New bands of invaders came, and 
the accident of conquest gave rise to numberless 
divisions of tribes and kingdoms which no conqueror 
could completely obliterate. It is this partial character 
of the successes of its numerous conquerors that lies 
at the root of India’s disunion and subsequent weak¬ 
ness. Long before the Greek invasion under Alex¬ 
ander the Great in 327 B.C., that momentous meeting 
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of the East and West which infused a great stream 
of Grecian civilisation into the older Indian culture, 
history had repeated itself with monotonous same¬ 
ness. For two thousand years before the Christian 
era, Central Asia had poured her conquering races 
into India. By successive waves of invasion, Aryan 
and non-Aryan, the Scythic, Afghan, and Mughal 
peoples, descended through the HimAlayan passes 
and swept across the rich northern river-plains with a 
force as irresistible as the monsoon. As the result of 
these violent eruptions, a vast number of the races of 
mankind, widely differing in descent, in speech, in 
religion, in customs, in their very instincts, were left 
on the soil of India. Here, instead of mingling and 
in course of time becoming a single nation, knit 
firmly together by the strong ties of a common 
language, common faith, and common institutions, 
they became through the conflicts of race and creed 
still more widely separated than they originally were. 
Thus, there is this peculiarity in India—the enormous 
masses of its population are made up of entirely 
• distinct peoples. And, further, although they live 
intermixed, they remain to-day utterly apart from 
one another, as completely severed in language, in 
religion, in character, in tone of thought, as if they 
dwelt in different worlds. And so it comes to pass 
that the sense of national identity which would 
have been found in a common language and 

religion, is non-existent among Indian races. Even 
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under the most powerful government, this stereo¬ 
typed character of obstinate social detachment 
prevented anything more solid than a nominal 
appearance of national unity, and the lack of real 
coherence was continually showing itself. Hence 
internal division proved an unfailing source of weak¬ 
ness, when, time after time, the work of invasion u’as 
taken up by foreign races, and, indeed, whenever 
some new power asserted itself. Antecedently it 
opened the way to successive conquerors,' and when 
the conquerors appeared it became a conspicuous 
accessory to disruption. Even during the most 
glorious periods of ancient India, strive as the 
central power might for universal dominion, rival 
monarchies, rival chieftains, rival peoples remained 
side by side with it and kept up the forces of disin¬ 
tegration throughout all ages. 

In the end, after a long and glorious career, the 
brilliant order of the earlier Hindu kingdoms 
gradually fell, and the mixed Hindu peoples saw 
their ancient thrones, after centuries of stiuggle, pass 
to their MusaWn enemies. But though the Hindu 
power after prolonged resistance lost ground even in 
the south and was broken, and foreign dynasties bore 
sway in nearly every part of India, each surviving 
fragment of a Hindu State continued to worship its 
ancestral deities. I he Hindu peoples though they 
lived intermixed with their conquerors, ground down 
and oppressed, yet jealously cherished the old 
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religious feuds and quarrels, and as narrowly as ever 
circumscribed their religious and social condition by 
a rigorous caste system. On the other hand, the 
long series of Muhammadan conquerors, of high or 
of low birth as the case might be, who reduced them 
and set themselves up as independent rulers in 
different parts of India, showed themselves no less 
jealous, eager, and resolute for the glory of the 
houses which they founded on the ruins of the Hindu 
kingdoms. Unaffected by the transfer to the soil of 
India, they still spoke the language and followed the 
customs of their forefathers, and for the most part 
earnestly and fiercely upheld the religion of Islam by 
the edge of the sword. And this chaotic condition 
of social and political disunion between its- peoples 
kept India in a seething whirlpool of quarrel and 
disturbance, not for years, but for centuries. 

All nations have their struggles for birth and 
independence. India, however, has endured political 
struggles for three thousand years without reaching 
the goat of nationality. Not • infrequently the 
conquerors of one century have themselves been the 
sport of conquest in the next. The ambition of 
conquest identifies itself with the very earliest move¬ 
ments of the youthful Indo-Aryan races. And, 
although some of the aboriginal tribes showed no 
great spirit of resistance, many a hard fight had 
to be won before the soil was gained. Pushed 
forward for many generations by later comers, and 
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seeking at all costs to extend themselves southward, 
the Aryans settled at first along the Indus and later 
on in the valley of the Ganges. Long before this 
stage was reached and the old native races were 
either subdued under their sway or had become 
friendly allies, the vigour of the warlike invaders 
turned to combat amongst themselves in a struggle 
for supremacy. Thus, the political history of India 
may be said to lie in the attitude of rival monarchies 
towards each other, and in their fierce competition for 
over-lordship. It tells how for centuries the puissant 
Hindu kingdoms fought amongst themselves, and how 
at longer or at shorter intervals foreign invaders 
came and conquered because India was torn by 
internal dissension. But it tells also how obstinately 
the martial Hindu races contested Muhammadan 
advance, and how, finally, the Mughal Empire 
received its deathblow from the great Hindu revival. 
Later on it becomes the history of the struggle 
between the European maritime powers for the same 
coveted prize. It tells how the contest began and 
ended, and what Great Britain has done and is doing , 
to justify her presence in India. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LEADING DATES. 

b.c. 1500-1000. Supposed dates of the entry of the Aryans from 
Central Asia: their settlements in the Indus 
Valley : composition of the Rig Veda Hymns: 
the Aryan settlements in the Ganges Valley. 
623-543. Supposed date of Gautama Buddha.* 

327. Greek invasion under Alexander the Great. 

323. Death of Alexander : Seleukos Nikator succeeds him. 
320-290. Reign of Chandra Gupta, King of Magadha. 

312. Seleukos Nikator invades India. 

306. Ilis daughter becomes the Queen of Chandra Gupta 
at Patna. 

260-222. Reign of Asoka, King of Magadha. 

* Mr. Eomesh Dutt, in his able wfl*k. Civilisation in Av ient India, 
gives the dates of Gautama Buddha differently, namely. 577-477 B.C. 




“That King before whom marches the priest, he alone dwells well 
established in his own house ; to him the people bow down. The King 
who gives wealth to the priest, he will conquer; him the gods will 
protect.” 

A verst in the “ Rig Veda” 
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ARYAN CONQUEST AND BRAHMAN RULE. 

It is with the entry of the Aryans across the snowy 
Himalayan passes some two thousand years before 
our era, that Indian history takes shape and begins 
to be clear and connected. Behind is a far-stretching 
background filled with obscure men of many races, 
who have left few memorials of their existence. Like 
the Aryans, these older inhabitants were aliens born, 
and invaders. But where they came from was long a 
mystery. At some uncertain time, they emerged 
from their unknown home, rude, wild, restless savages, 
still in the earliest stage of human progress. 
Wandering to and fro, fiercely pushing each other 
aside in the dire struggle for life, many a fight must 
the early pre-Aryan immigrants have had amongst 
themselves while hungrily exploring the river banks 
for food. Generation after generation pursued the 
struggle. Fresh ranks appeared, and in the midst of 
roving and battling some little advance was slowly 
made! Finding out what was needful for self- 
preservation, they learned to smooth and polish their 
flint implements. Later on there caml a knowledge 
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of the metals, and they fought and hunted with iron 
weapons. They also manufactured earthenware pots 
and made ornaments of gold and silver—so much 
has been discovered from relics dug up in the river- 
valleys and in their tombs. As to the religion of these 
younger generations, it was perhaps one of the dreariest 
and most depressing ideals ever formed by uncultivated 
minds. No conception of bright and friendly gods, 
such as the Aryans believed in, came to cheer its 
gloom. They worshipped simply what they feared — 
those dark hostile forces of Nature which they 
recognised as more powerful than themselves. 
According to their poor light they were zealous 
worshippers, sacrificing fearfully and frequently to 
propitiate the ghosts of their ancestors, and to avert a 
great number of malignant unseen beings in the world 
of Nature. So slowly has the day approached that 
even now many of their descendants are still only at 
the dawn. Worshippers of spirits, ghosts, demons, of 
mountains, rivers, torrents, tempests, forests, 'trees, and 
snakes exist to this day, being fragments of those pre¬ 
historic races scattered over India and living hidden 
away in thick forests and in recesses of the mountains. 
When the first census for all India was taken in 1872, 
the returns showed that more than a twelfth of the 
population was made up of these primitive remnants 
of antiquity, and many of the tribes remain in 
precisely the same backward stage as at the dawn of 
history, although others like the Sant^ls and the 
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Khands have made considerable progress. The pre- 
Aryans, even at the height of their enlightenment 
and prosperity, were poor and rude. They figure as 
such in the Vedic songs, when the Aryans drove them 
from their old homes in the valleys and plains, where 
they have left little to tell of their doings. No poet- 
chronicler shaped their story into verse to be handed 
down by word of mouth. Written records again they 
had none ; even the simplest hieroglyphics or picture¬ 
writing was unknown to most of them. The only 
monuments visible to-day of that older world are the 
mounds and rigid slabs marking their burial-grounds, 
and those ungraven stone circles which remind us 
of the work of the ancient Britons. Broken up into 
a score of widely-separated communities, isolated 
for thousands of years, their very race-names for¬ 
gotten, the wild hill and forest tribes know no more 
of their parentage than do we. Yet gradually a 
part of the veil has been lifted. The most backward 
hill tribe has its language, and, with the help of 
this most trustworthy of all family records, this 
much, at least, has been ascertained, that all the 
pre-Ar>an races belong to the three great groups 
known as the Tibeto-Burman, the Kolarian, and the 
Dravidian. 

The first of these, the Tibeto-Burman stock, well- 
known as the “ Yellow Men of India,” give clear 
evidence of their Chinese or Mongolian descent. At 
some far-off, unfixed date they entered India by the 
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north-eastern passes. To-day vve find them a 
numerous people inhabiting the lower slopes of the 
Himalayas, and they form a considerable element in 
the low caste Hinduised population and in the 
Muhammadan masses in Bengal.* The second race, 
the Kolarian, are also presumed to have entered India 
from the north-east, though all writers are not agreed 
as to the quarter from which they crossed. It is 
conjectured that after a triumphant career of 
conquest, their further progress was checked by a 
collision with the stronger Dravidian force. This, 
however, is a point of contention, and all that we 
certainly know is that they were finally driven by a 
superior force to their present home in the north, and 
along the north-eastern edges of the Deccan. The 
third, or Dravidian group, now inhabiting Southern 
India, are supposed to have entered India and the 
Punjab by the north-western or Afghan passes. Being 
strong, masterful races, they drove their enemies 
before them, penetrating eastwards and southwards in 
well-organised masses, and Dravidian dynasties long 
ruled in the south. 

But before the dawn of regular history, probably 
about the traditional date of Abraham, another 
people, a proud, fair-skinned race of Aryan, which 
signifies 14 noble,” descent, speaking the rich Vedic 
Sanskrit, worshipping bright and friendly gods, had 

* See articles in the “ Asiatic Quarterly Review,” July, 1892, 
and January, 1893, by Mr. Charles Johnston, formerly B.C.S. 
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pushed through these same bleak north-western 
passes. Led by their chosen kings, clad in armour 
and wearing helmets, riding on horses and driving 
chariots, and carrying bows and arrows, swords, and 
battle-axes, the lordly newcomers swept their dark- 
skinned opponents from the path. The Vedic battle- 
hymns, composed and chanted by their poet-priests 
on the long march, record the triumphal advance of 
the youthful Aryan tribes almost step by step; of 
defeats and reverses they make no mention. Later 
on, these hymns, handed down by word of mouth, 
were collected by the priests into four Vedas, or Books 
of Wisdom. They are the Rig-Veda, the Sama-Veda, 
the Yajur-Veda, and the Athartfa-Veda, and the 
Brahmans declare them to be directly inspired by 
God. It is from the oldest of these ancient hymnals, 
the Rig-Veda, which relates the settlement of the 
Aryans in the Indus valley, that w*e have our earliest 
information of India and its people. 

There were many types amongst the mixed pre- 
Aryan races, and some fought desperately for life. 

All alike, however, evidently inspired the fair race who 
mastered or thrust them forth, with feelings of 
haughty contempt. To the Aryans, the dark-skinned 
tribes whom they encountered on the other side of 
the Himalayas were always either “ Dasyus ”— 
“enemies”—or “ DAsas ”—“slaves.”* Not infre¬ 
quently it happened that a struggle between the 

* “Tiie Indian Empire,” p. 91. By Sir William Hunter. 
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contending races would end by the Aryan conqueror 
reducing the defeated tribe of “ Dasyus” to servitude 
as “ Dasas ” bound to the soil. And so gradually the 
Aryans drove the older inhabitants from the fertile 
river-valleys—some to find a refuge on the skirts of the 
Himalayas, where we find them in the present day ; 
some to linger, defiant and aggressive, on the edges of 
the three-sided table-land of Southern India, whence 
they made frequent descents on the cultivated plains. 
Others again escaped to the clefts and recesses of the 
Anamalai Hills in Southern Madras. Thus, in the 
wildest regions of India, in scattered mountain fast¬ 
nesses, on the steep rugged ranges, prisoned amid 
dense pathless forests, hidden in wild valleys, or 
walled in by jagged rocks, generation after generation 
of these pre-Aryan races have dwelt for ages. Still, 
there were undoubtedly some tribes which escaped 
the invaders’ sword or yoke, and flourished for more 
or less lengthy periods, since powerful pre-Aryan 
dynasties were ruling in Southern India when we 
have our first glimpse of the country. Further, some 
of these independent princes made equal terms and 
formed friendly alliances with the proud Aryan 
settlers. 

In rapid succession more Aryan tribes from Central 
Asia poured into the Punjab and joined in the 
contest. Slowly the land of the Five Rivers—the 
Indus, Jehlam, Chenab, Rdvi, and Sutlej—was 
conquered. As fresh bands appeared and advanced 
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down the line of the Indus and its branches, the fore¬ 
most colonies of invaders were pushed forward, and 
by the sixth century B.C. they had marched as far as 
the upper reaches of the Ganges, and the rich prey of 
the Middle Land fell to their tribes. In these lordly 
bands we see the forefathers of the Brahmans and 
R&jputs, the only two castes now surviving of those 
widely different types of men which two thousand 
years ago constituted the Aryan population of India. 
The one, grave, dignified, reflective, is accounted the 
purest and highest type among Indian races. The 
other, a royal breed of men, India’s native chivalry, 
has from earliest times been identified with warlike 
glory, and honourably distinguished for manly courage 
and valour. 

The Aryan advance as it spread eastward of 
the Indus to the.wide and fertile plains of the 
Ganges and the Jumna, occupied the energies of 
many generations ; and during those generations 
of conouest and settlement, a great change 
passed over the settlers. Instead of the loose 
primitive confederacies which had roughly banded 
little knots- of fellow-tribesmen together under a 
patriarchal chief in the earlier stages of the march, 
the Aryans were now formed into several distinct 
and powerful nationalities. The Ramdydna and the 
Mahitbharata, the great national epics of India, relate 
how three thousand years ago, the Kurus had settled 
themselves round modern Delhi; the Panch^las 
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round modern Kanauj ; how the Kosalas were ruling 
in modern Oudh, the Kasis round modern Benares, 
and how the Videhas, foremost in enlightenment 
amongst Aryan races, were settled in North Behar. 
Thus, each tribal community, as it widened, dwelt in 
its settlement apart from the people of another tribe, 
occupying and claiming for itself the soil which it had 
won, living under its own king, and fiercely jealous of 
its independence. If this were menaced, the tribesmen 
gathered in compact order round their king as chief 
and leader, and fought side by side against the public 
enemy. And while each kingdom found a common 
centre of authority in its king, each had its powerful 
Brdhman priesthood, whose distinction rested on 
hereditary knowledge of the sacred Vedic hymns and 
the great sacrificial rites of the tribe, and who 
counselled and guided both the king and his people. 
Each had also its choice local war-band of Rajput 
warriors or Kshattriyas, kinsmen and comrades of the 
king, to fight for the public weal. These formed a 
distinct military caste rigidly separate from the 
agricultural class. But in the early days caste, 
temples, and idols had been unknown. The free¬ 
hearted Aryans worshipped Nature under its brightest 
and most benignant forms. The rosy Dawn, the 
golden Sun, the friendly D&y, Agni the God of Fire, 
Indra the gracious Rain-giver—these and many other 
Shining Ones were their gods. The chieftain was 
father, king and priest of the tribe ; every household 
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kept its sacrificial fire and offered oblations to the 
Devas, or Bright Ones. But it was usual for the chief 
to call in professional poet-priests—men specially 
trained to make holy offerings and to recite the Vedic 
hymns—for the conduct of the great tribal sacrifice. 
Later, as the sacrifice and ceremonial became more 
elaborate, the priestly offerers assumed a far higher 
importance than had attached to them as temporary 
sacrificers. They formed a powerful hereditary caste, 
claiming supremacy over king and people, and in 
very truth, the Brdhmans became the centre of the 
people’s life. In the holy land of Brahmdvartta, in 
the Eastern Punjab, they founded their schools, and 
thereafter their ordinances shaped the whole character 
of society. 

Slowly there had developed a belief more or less 
strong in immortality, though this was never more 
than a fitful and occasional element in Indian re¬ 
ligion. Slowly also the higher thinkers among the 
Brahmans were led to recognise the unity of God. 
They saw that behind the old groups of Vedic deities 
lay one unchanging and eternal Principle, a supreme 
God, the omnipotent and omniscient First Cause. 
Him they worshipped under his threefold manifes¬ 
tation as Brahma, the Creator, Vishnu the Protector, 
Siva the Destroyer. But regarding the old Vedic 
deities with lingering fondness and seeing in them 
manifestations of Brahmd’s power, they continued to 
conduct the sacrifices held in their honour. Thus no 
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dogmatic monotheism was ever developed ; the ten¬ 
dencies in that direction soon died away, being 
overlaid with all manner of polytheistic corruptions. 
Unhappily, too, the grosser superstitions and rites of 
the pre-Aryan races were tolerated, and accepted by 
the people at large. The Brahmans taught that they 
were supreme amongst men, the actual mouthpiece of 
God, sprung by a mysterious creation from the head 
of the Creator; kings and warriors they declare, 
though of royal descent, are but sprung from the 
arms of Brahmd. The haughty Rdjput warriors did 
not readily admit the Brahmans’ claim to higher rank 
in the commonwealth, and a prolonged struggle 
between the two castes may be traced in the Vedic 
hymns. There was besides a third caste known as 
the Vaisyas, formed of the husbandmen and crafts¬ 
men, while far lower than the Vaisyas, was the mass 
of serfs or Sudras, the despised pre-Aryan races who 
had, properly speaking, no caste. 

Thus the whole basis of the Hindu institutions 
rested on caste, and by a powerful religious and social 
organisation every man’s occupation became here¬ 
ditary. The Brdhmans, who organised and developed 
this system, used their power well, and their polity 
was a very masterpiece of wisdom and beneficence. 
Relinquishing as a caste all pretensions to worldly 
rulership, they established their power on the twofold 
basis of severe self-discipline and of self-culture, and 
grew rapidly to an authority which bore down all 
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opposition. All their influence was employed to build 
up a pure religion and morality, and thus to advance 
the highest interests of their race. A noble language 
and a majestic literature are imperishable records of 
the Brahmans’ intense devotion to this single end. 
To their own Aryan countrymen the Brahmans were 
the living mouthpiece of religion, theology, philosophy, 
letters and science; they were the inflexible law¬ 
givers, the able administrators of each Hindu State. 
The tide of political supremacy rolled backward and 
forward among the various tribes as kingdom fought 
against kingdom for over-lordship. But the religious 
supremacy of the Brdhmans lasted calmly on amid 
all the strife and confusion of ages. Their influence 
went beyond the rough political divisions of province 
and kingdom. It reached out its guiding hands to 
the hill and forest tribes, and some aboriginal races 
were drawn into the Hindu polity. Thus for centuries 
we sec the Aryan race under the Brdhmans’ guidance, 
not only working out its own civilisation in the 
regions of the river plains, but fulfilling its mission 
towards the ruder races which dwelt in the Himalayan 
fastnesses and in the three-sided table-land of Southern 
India. 

This long-continued supremacy of the Brahmans 
met with a curious interruption six centuries before 
the Christian era, through the attempted reformation 
of Sakya-Muni, or Gautama, commonly known as the 
Buddha, or the “ Enlightened.” The popular religion 
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of the time had become a mass of corruption, 
which was aided and abetted by the sacred caste. 
Against this the reformer protested heart and soul, 
preaching a pure and severely ascetic creed. Into 
the theological character of this we can hardly enter 
here. Suffice it to say that it presents remarkable 
points of contact with Christianity in certain of its 
detailed developments, but at the same time the 
fundamental principles of the two religions are in 
direct contrariety. The new faith made rapid and 
extensive conquests for a time. A counter-reforma¬ 
tion, however, on the part of the Brahmans, who 
adopted the policy of absorbing and at the same time 
corrupting some of the most vigorous elements of 
Buddhism, in the end practically drove the reformed 
religion out of India proper. It spread widely, 
however, and took root permanently in other lands, 
principally Ceylon, Tibet, China and Japan, and is 
now accepted by 500 millions of the human race. 

The Brahmans’ work, nob'e as it was, was destined 
to be wholly useless as a political power. By its 
exclusiveness, the caste system, severely separating 
class from class, as it did, fatally arrested the free 
current of political unity, and crushed all sense of 
national life. No community of interests, no com¬ 
mon sympathy knit the heart of the various castes 
together. Here we discern the first germs of weak¬ 
ness in the Hindu kingdoms. Hinduism, the offspring 
of a noble and precociously-gifted Aryan people, 
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could produce, as we have seen, a language, literature, 
religion and traditions, which command admiration 
after thousands of years, and throw the mantle of 
civilisation over India. It penetrated every social 
and domestic function and exercise ; it formed and 
multiplied great military organisations. But it could 
not, or, at least, it did not, serve as a strong centra¬ 
lizing force, welding and absorbing the diverse tribal 
communities, and creating a single Indian nation. 
In the vigorous reigns, indeed, of Chandra Gupta 
(320 B.C. to 290 B.C.), and of his grandson, Asoka the 
Great (260 B.C. to 222 B.C.), the semblance of a com¬ 
pact, unified Indian nation makes its appearance. 
But the distant vision was transient. Nor was it ever 
fulfilled under native government. Not, indeed, 
until the reign of the beloved Queen-Empress, 
Victoria, were the many different races of India ever 
united under one Sovereign. 

Thus, when the famous general, Alexander the 
Great, King of Macedonia, invaded India in the spring 
of 327 >s.C. with an army of about 50,000 men, he found 
no powerful, centralised, monarchy arrayed against 
him. Crossing the Indus, a little above Attock, on a 
bridge of boats, he pushed on unopposed over the 
intervening country to the Jhelum. At this time 
Northern India was in a condition analogous to 
England under the restless struggles ot the Heptarchy. 
The Punjab was broken up into a number of petty 
kingdoms all jealous and distrustful of one another, 



and ready to crouch to the advancing stranger rather 
than sink local rivalries and prepare for united 
resistance. Patriotism played little part, and many 
of these local sovereignties it would seem, yielded 
without a struggle. But one prince, King Porus, 
took a braver and more honourable course. Unfurling 
his banner he flew to arms and marched with 4,000 
horse, 30,000 foot, 300 chariots, and 200 elephants, his 
object being to prevent the enemy’s passage over the 
Jhelum. But his bold attempt failed. The Greek 
general was too wary for the Indian prince, and 
under cover of a raging storm at night time, the entire 
host crossed the river. The battle which followed 
cost King Porus dear. His troops were defeated, his 
son slain, and the monarch was himself wounded. 
Porus then tendered his submission, and may well 
have congratulated himself on the treatment received 
at the hands of his noble adversary. He was assured 
in the possession of his kingdom, and the utmost 
friendliness and confidence ever afterwards prevailed 
between the Indian monarch and his illustrious 
conqueror. In memory of his victory, Alexander 
built two cities, one on either side of the river, over¬ 
looking the scene of the battle. That on the western 
bank, near the modern Jalalpur, he called Bucephala, 
after his dearly-loved charger, Bucephalus, slain in the 
fight; that on the eastern side of the river, Nikaia, is 
the present Mong. Several other great battles were 
iought as the victorious Greek standards were carried 
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eastward until the invaders reached the Beas 
(Ilyphasis) halting in the vicinity of the well known 
modern battlefield of Sobraon, and then returning. 
Tempting as the field was, Alexander captured no 
province. On the other hand, his extraordinary 
administrative genius so organised his conquests as to 
establish an enduring element of Grecian influence 
which spread and bore fruit a hundredfold. He allied 
himself in diplomatic treaties with the native rulers, 
founded and built cities, and at his departure left 
behind a number of friendly allies, and more or less 
peimanent Greek colonies ranging in position from 
the Afghdn frontier to the Hypasis, and transversely 
from the Himalayas to the Sind delta. The Kafirs 
of Kafiristan, and the Gakkars living near the Kangoa 
Valley of the Punjab are of Greek origin. Alexander 
and his soldiers spent two years in long marches 
through the Punjab, and it is from the writings of 
Megasthenes, the learned scientist and historian who 
accompanied them, that the Western world obtained 
its first authentic information of India and its people. 

Viewing with observant eyes the marvels of the 
sacred land of the Five Rivers, the historian describes 
what he saw therein with a free and open enthusiasm 
not unmixed with awe. Very curious are the episodes 
related, and it is easy to see what a coil of weird 
horrors, heightened by a vivid imagination, dragged 
alongside the moving column. “ With awe-stricken 
wonder,” writes Mr. Frazer, “ they had seen elephants 
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seize armed soldiers in battle and hand them to their 
drivers for slaughter; they had seen in the dense forests 
serpents, glittering like gold, whose sting was death, 
and pythons of huge girth capable of swallowing a 
deer; they had heard of ants, the colour of cats and the 
size of Egyptian wolves, that dug up the gold hid in 
the sands of the deserts of Afghanistan, and mangled 
the Indians who came on camels to carry off the 
precious metal ; they had seen fierce dogs seize lions 
and allow their limbs to be cut off one by one before 
they relinquished their hold ; they had razed the cities 
of the Kathians, of whom it was told that their custom 
was to burn widows along with their deceased 
husbands ; they had listened when Alexander was 
rebuked by the Indian sages, who told him that of 
all his conquests, nothing would remain to him, but 
just as much earth as would suffice to make a grave 
to cover his bones, and they had seen with astonish¬ 
ment the ascetic sage Kalanos, wearied of life, give 
his begging bowl and rug to the Conqueror of the 
World and ascend the funeral pyre without emotion, 
moving not as the flames slowly carried his soul to 
rest. Ere they left India, one more wonder, stranger 
to their eyes than all others, awaited them. As they 
sailed down the Indus for the ocean, the tide, a 
phenomenon as yet unknown to them, came rolling 
up the river, tossing on its . mighty breast their frail 
ships, while, in the words of the historian Arrian, f to 
add to their terror, monstrous creatures of frightful 
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aspect, which the sea had left, were seen wandering 
about.’ ”* 


After Alexander’s death in 323 B.C., Bactria and 
his Indian conquests eventually fell to Seleukos 
Nikator. But eleven years passed before the new 
sovereign had sufficiently consolidated his Syrian 
monarchy to be able to turn his attention to India. 
And in the interval a new native power had arisen in 
Northern India. Chandra Gupta, a young, energetic, 
Gangetic prince, who had appeared for a time as 
an exile in Alexander’s camp, had found this a 
favourable opportunity to give his ambition vent. He 
succeeded in getting together a large army of 
mercenaries, waged war on the old and effete Aryan 
states of Northern India, and conquered them. 
Having placed the crown on his head, he founded the 
Maury dynasty in the stead of the Nanda dynasty of 
Magadha, or Behar, and ruled supreme in the Gangetic 
valley. Meanwhile, the light bonds of the Greek in 
the Punjab had been almost set aside by the native 
kingdoms. Alexander had scarcely departed, when 
the Indians at laxila turned against their Greek 
governor and slew him. Whereupon the little Greek 
garrison took ample vengeance by a wholesale 
massacre of the inhabitants. A new governor com¬ 
missioned by Alexander arrived, but he brought 
discredit on himself by -cruelly putting to death the 


* “The Story of the Nations: British India.” Bv R W 
Frazer, LL.B., I.C.S., pp. 5, 6. r 
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Emperor’s staunch and trusted friend, King Porus, 
and finally had to fly the country before the advanc¬ 
ing warrior, Chandra Gupta. Affairs were in this 
changed condition when Seleukos led his army into 
India in 312 B.C., with the intention of asserting his 
authority over the region subdued by his predecessor. 
As might be expected, his advance was immediately 
challenged by the victorious sovereign of Magadha, 
and the two armies were soon at war. At length 
after a stoutly contested campaign, having satisfied 
himself that his opponent was too strong to be over¬ 
thrown or driven from the field, Seleukos adopted a 
policy of conciliation, and concluded a treaty of peace. 
He agreed to relinquish his claims, and henceforth he 
and the Indian monarch were allies and friends. In 
exchange for 500 elephants the Greek provinces were 
ceded to Chandra Gupta, who, to quote the words 
ot Mr. Romesh Dutt, “ for the first time brought the 
whole oi Northern India from the Punjab to Behar 

under one rule.” , 

The friendly contract was strengthened by Seleukos 
giving his daughter in marriage to the Indian ruler, 
and he sent Megasthenes as Greek ambassador to 
reside at Pataliputra (Patna) the Magadha capital, 
p'rom the accounts left us by Megasthenes, we ha\ e 
a marvellously vivid picture of India and the actual 
life ot the Indian people. The Greek ambassador 
had seeing eyes, and his fresh, clear glance ranged 
from the court, the camp, and the capital, through all 
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grades of society to the peasantry on the land. 
He describes the kingdom founded and developed 
by Chandra Gupta, as a great and flourishing 
monarchy, with an army of 30,000 horse, 600,000 
foot and 9,000 elephants. The country was well 
watered and irrigated ; famines were unknown ; and 
the crops from the spring and autumn harvests 
were abundant. Special royal officers superintended 
agriculture as well as the arts and crafts, and all 
other domestic industries. The Greek notes with 
pleased surprise that there were no slaves in Chandra 
Gupta’s kingdom. Then, after daily intercourse with 
all classes, he goes on to pay a grand tribute of praise 
to the sterling points of the Indian character. He 
praises the virtue of the women, and the courage of 
the men; their honesty, their love of truth. “In 
valour they excelled all other Asiatics ; they required 
no locks to their doors ; above all, no Indian was ever 
known to tell a lie. Sober and industrious, good 
farmers and skilful artisans, they scarcely ever had 
recourse to a law suit, and lived peaceably under 
their native chiefs.”* 

In 260 1 S.C. Asoka the Great, grandson of Chandra 
Gupta, and the“ Constantine of Buddhism,” succeeded 
to this prosperous empire, and lie royally sustained 
its pre-eminence and glory. Being a brave and 
vigorous prince, he distinguished himself by adding 
Bengal and Orissa to his throne. But the mighty 

* “ The Indian Empire.” By Sir William Hunter, p. 317, 
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Emperor was an excellent administrator as well as a 
skilful warrior, and the land was productive and the 
people happy under his rule. For posterity, however, 
Asoka's fame rests especially upon his unceasing 
labour to establish the doctrine of Buddhism as the 
national religion. A grand burst of missionary effort, 
unexampled in Indian history, proclaimed his 
cherished aspirations. Ere long his missionaries 
preached from “ Afghanistan to China, and from 
Central Asia to Ceylon,” until it seemed as if the 
triumph of Buddhism was assured. From inscriptions 
found cut on pillars, rocks, and stones, we learn that 
he concluded treaties of peace with five great Western 
kings: Antiochus of Syria, Ptolemy of Egypt, 
Antigonus of Macedonia, Magas of Cyrene, and 
Alexander of Epiros ; and he “ sent missionaries to 
the utmost limits of barbarian lands to associate with 
all unbelievers for the spread of the faith.” Thus the 
flourishing Magadha monarchy made itself the focus 
of the reformed creed, protesting against BraLmanical 
exclusiveness, and became the inspircr of a movement 
of great historical moment. Asoka’s conquests in 
Bengal proper, that is to say east of the Brahmanical 
Middle Land, and Orissa, while first carrying thither 
the light of Aryan civilisation, meant also the spread 
of Buddhism, and thus profoundly modified the 
religion of Northern India. 

At the same time the Grseco-Bactrian expeditions 
from the west, sent into the Punjab by successive 
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heirs of the Greek Emperor, Seleukos, introduced a 
prolific stream of Grecian civilisation, which no less 
powerfully affected Indian science and art. How 
richly and indelibly the Greek influence, proceeding 
first from Graeco-Bactria and later from the Latin 
Empire, impressed itself upon India, may be seen 
to-day after the lapse of centuries, when abundant 
evidence of its intellectual activity exists in many 
unmistakable details. Especially may its force be 
traced in the astronomical works of the Brdhmans, 
while Greece, and Greece only, inspired those 
wonderful Greek heads, Greek profiles, Greek busts— 
the Greek ideal of beauty in form and outline, 
constantly found in the ancient Buddhist temples. 
As illustrative of the continuous survival of Greek 
ideas and culture, we will quote the testimony of 
Sir George Birdwood, the greatest living authority 
on India and its antiquities. This eminent Anglo- 
Indian, speaking at an influential meeting held in his 
honour on the occasion of his retirement from the 
India Office Council, reverted to his own early 
impressions. At eight years old, he said, he had 
come from India to England to be educated, and on 
returning fourteen years later, fresh from a course of 
classical studies to his native country, he enthusi¬ 
astically asserts he “ found it living Greece, planted 
out in a sub-tropical Paradise ! ”* 

* See “Times,” newspaper, December 9th, 1902, p. 3. 
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A.D. 570-632. Muhammad. 

647-1763. Eruptions of the Muhammadans in India. 

647. Usman’s descent on Bombay. 

711. Kdsim’s advance into Sind. 

977. Subuktigin’s occupation of Peshawar. 

997. Mahmud of Ghaznf succeeds. 

1024. He captures Somnath and carries off gates of 
temple. 

1030. His death. 

1152. Mahmud’s dynasty overthrown by Muhammad of 
Ghor. 

1186. Lahore taken by Muhammad. 

1193. He overthrows the Prithwf Rdjd of Delhi. 

1194. He overthrows the Rhiltor Rdjput of Kanauj. 

1206. Muhammad of Ghor killed. 

1206-1210. Reign of Kutab-ud-dfn, founder of the Slave Kings 
dynasty. 

1219. Mughal invasion under Ganghis Khdn. 

1211-1236. Reign of Altamsh. 

1236-1239. Reign of the Empress Raziya. 

1290. Extinction of Slave Kings dynasty. 

1290. Jalal-ud-din succeeds, founds Khilif dynasty. 

1290-1320. Khilj{ dynasty. 

1294. Ald-ud-dfn invades the Deccan. 

1303. The Bahmanf kingdom founded. 

1295-1315. Reign of Ald-ud-dfn. 

1304. His general, Mdlik Kdfur, overthrows the 116th 

King of Pandya. 

1319. Extinction of the house of Khiljf. 

1320-1325. Reign of Ghiyas-ud-dfn, founder of the Tughlak 
dynasty. ~ 

1325-1351. Reign of Muhammad Tughlak. 

1340. Bengal becomes independent. 
i 35 i " i 388. Reign of Ffruz Tughlak. 
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a.d. 1398-1399. The invasion of Timur, or Tamerlane. 

1414. Extinction of the Tughlak dynasty. 

1414-1450. The Sayyid dynasty. 

*450-1526. Pathan, or Afghan Empire founded. House of 
Lodf. 

1489-1525. Dismemberment of the Bahmani kingdom. 

1526. Babar the Mughal, finally defeats Ibrahim Lodi, 
the Pdthan King of Delhi, at Pdnfpat. 

1530. Babar dies : his son Humdyun succeeds him. 

1538. Humdyun seizes Bengal, and annexes it to his 
throne. 

1540-1556. Humdyun a fugi tive. 

1542. Birth of his son Akbar. 

1556. Third great battle at Panfpat. Humdyun and 
Akbar defeat the revolted Afghans. 

1556-1605. Reign of Akbar. 

1605-1627. Reign of Jahdngfr. 

1627-1658. Reign of Shdh Jahan: deposed by his son 
Aurangzeb. 

1658-1707. Reign of Aurangzeb : his wars in Southern India. 
1674. The Marathd Sivajf, proclaims himself king at 
Raigarh. 

1680. Death of Sivajf. 

1677-1681. Aurangzeb at war with the Rdjput princes. 

1688. Conquest of Bijdpur and Golconda. 

1689. Sambhajf executed. 

1711-1716. Revolt of the Sikhs. 

1720-1748- The Nizdm becomes independent in the Deccan. 
1732-1743. The Wazfr establishes his own dynasty at Oudh. 

1738. Kabul wrested by the Afghdns. 

1739. Invasion of Nddir Shdh. 

1752. Ahmad Shah master of the Punjab. 
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“ The old order changeth giving place to the new.”— Tennyson. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE COMING OF ISLAM. 

The period of Brdhman supremacy described in the 
last chapter was followed by one of eleven centuries 
(647-1763 A.D.), during which waves of Muhammadan 
invasion from Central Asia poured regularly through 
the north-western passes, and a vast mixed Muham¬ 
madan population became an important element in 
the country. Again, and again, extensive kingdoms 
carved by the sword of the invader rapidly succeeded 
each other as dominant powers, flourishing for a time, 
only to become exhausted and suffer disruption after 
a longer or shorter interval, through the same cause 
of weakness. During each of these innumerable 
invasions the population on the soil fell a prey to 
the victor, who imposed his yoke but could never 
absorb the peoples. Thus fresh elements of ethnical 
division were continually being added to the lengthy 
roil, until all notion of an Indian nation vanished. 
And, as we have already seen, it is to this utter 
absence of national cohesion that England's over¬ 
throw of the disorganised and tottering native 
government in the eighteenth century was largely 
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due. In these successive disturbances the invaders, 
if vve except the military Hindu races, were always 
men of a stronger breed than those whom they con¬ 
quered. Time after time, strong and valiant new¬ 
comers from beyond the hills conquered vast tracts of 
Northern India, and in order to protect and maintain 
the thrones they set up, their armies were kept 
regularly fed by reinforcements of mercenaries from 
the Afghan side of the frontier. The energy and 
vigour of a conqueror, however, was rarely trans¬ 
mitted to a continuous succession of descendants, 
Indian-born and bred. In the third, or at most, the 
fourth generation, the strength and success of a 
dynasty had generally waned, and it speedily 
dissolved in the sunburst of triumph which heralded 
the approach of a new conqueror. Thus, the most 
glorious epochs of modern Indian history are bound 
up with the rule of alien dynasties. And although 
Hinduism and Hindu chivalry were never wholly 
submerged, history shows that for centuries India’s 
Muhammadan conquerors continued to swoop down 
from the mountains. “ Nor,” writes Macaulay, “was 
the course of conquest ever turned back towards the 
setting sun, till that memorable campaign in which 
the cross of St. George was planted on the walls of 
Ghizni.” 

When this event occurred and the tide of Asiatic 
conquest was stayed, the Mughal Emperor, whose 
court was at Delhi, still exercised nominally the 
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supreme authority over a large portion of India. 
These Mughal emperors professed a faith, which, 
arising in Arabia in the seventh century of our era, 
was marked from the first by the form in which it 
rose, as a conquering power. From the desert, 
Muhammad (570-632 A.D.) sent forth his proud 
message to Christendom, proclaiming himself as the 
greatest of the Prophets of the One True God. The 
new religion claimed for itself, throughout the known 
world, absolute supremacy in all things temporal as 
well as spiritual. Its tenets were enforced at the 
point of the sword ; and within a hundred years 
of the Prophet’s death, the devastating wave of 
Muhammadan invasion had spread as far as the 
Hindu Kush. Here its course was arrested by 
the valour of the Hindus. Raid after raid, incursion 
after incursion took place, though with no per¬ 
manent results, during the next three centuries. 
In particular, in 711 A.D., Kdsim made a brilliant but 
unsuccessful attempt to establish a Muhammadan 
dynasty in Sind. The first sustained movement 
towards Muhammadan conquest in the frontier 
province of the Punjab began with the occupation of 
Peshdwar by Subuktigfn (977), and from this time 
the Afghans held the north-western passes. But 
even in the most triumphant days of Muhammadan 
rule, Isldm failed to subdue all India. For 
centuries the Rajput princes in the north-west, and all 
India south of the Vindhyas, boldly resisted Muham- 
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madan supremacy. The history of the struggle 
carried on for eleven centuries, beginning fifteen years 
after the Prophet’s death, that is with the Arab 
Usman’s descent on the Bombay coast in 647 -A.D., 
and ending with Ahmad Shah’s final withdrawal 
beyond the Indus in 1763, is the strongest possible 
evidence of Hindu valour and of the strength and 
vitality of Hinduism. In order to understand this 
power of resistance, we must remember that amongst 
the ancient Hindu kingdoms were some which were 
extraordinarily long-lived. History tells of old- 
established dynasties which retained for centuries the 
unity, confidence and power of a suzerain state, and 
which exhibited a long and continuous line of kings 
such as no Western kingdom can boast. 

Grouped under these powerful monarchies were a 
great crowd of vassal states and feudatories in various 
stages of dependence. Warlike princes who were 
themselves great tribal chiefs, lords of vast territories, 
and surrounded by numerous retinues, acknowledged 
the titular sovereign as their over-lord. In the event 
of invasion, therefore, the weaker states might rely for 
protection on the central authority to whom they paid 
tribute, while armies streamed from every hill castle, 
and an immense train of fighting men stood ready to 
oppose the common foe. In this way, if the central 
Government was powerful enough to control the great 
warrior-chiefs, a formidable military combination was 
kept up which was hard to defeat in detail. On the 
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eve of the Muhammadan conquest (1000 A.D.) three 
separate Governments, each a legitimate suzerain 
power, with many kingdoms and princely dependen¬ 
cies grouped under them, ruled the northern half of 
India. Fierce aboriginal races of the hills, untamed and 
unsubmissive, paying tribute to no authorised govern¬ 
ment, inhabited the eastern and central fastnesses 
of the Vindhy&s, which form a dividing line between 
Northern and Southern India. Fringing the western 
flank of the mountains in the direction of Bombay, lay 
a powerful independent Hindu kingdom, the military 
state of Malwd, while all the princes and chiefs of 
Southern India south of the Vindhyas were grouped 
under one or other of the three historic kingdoms, 
Chera, Chola and Pdndya. India, indeed, under her 
ancient kings was no easy conquest, as is commonly 
supposed. Even at the height of the Muhammadan 
power, the utmost efforts of the Mughal Empire 
could not impose its yoke upon Southern India. 
Powerful Hindu princes governed in the south until 
the Hindu star went under at the battle of TMikot in 
1565. Among these there stands out prominently 
the oldest and the most powerful of the three ancient 
kingdoms of Southern India, Pandya, a monarchy 
co-eval with the great Babylonian king, Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar. Governing first from Kolkei, and afterwards 
from Madura, the P&ndya • princes held their country 
in spite of occasional convulsions, for something like 
two thousand years. Even when in 1304, the 116th 
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Pandya king was at last defeated and overthrown by 
the Muhammadan general, M&lik Kdfur, the invader 
found it impossible to occupy the country or to 
establish Muhammadan rule. And a succession of 
Hindu sovereigns governed from Madura over the 
derelict Pandya kingdom until the eighteenth 
century.* 

This example gives us some idea of the formidable 
opposition to be encountered by the new forces of 
Islam. These made their first outbreak beyond the 
Afghdn frontier on a really great scale—after the 
preliminary raids noticed above—when Mahmud of 
Ghazni, son of Subuktigi'n of the Turk! house of 
Ghazni, succeeded in 997 a.d., to his father’s little 
Afghan kingdom, with its solitary Indian outpost at 
Peshawar. A sudden burst of military glory throws • 
a glamour round the valiant Mahmud and his per¬ 
tinacious invasion of the Punjab. Fortune favoured 
the course of his political conquests, and each of his 
numerous raids into India left the Muhammadan 
foothold stronger than the last. For a long time the 
Hindus made a most passionate resistance. The 
pride of the native military princes would not easily 
bear defeat, and many touching stories are told of the 
heroic defence made by individual chiefs and their 
followers. But jealous dissensions amongst the 
reigning Hindu families in the north-west prevented 

* See “The Indian Empire.” By Sir William Hunter, 
P- 339- 
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united effort, and for centuries the torrent of Afghan 
invasion swept over their devoted kingdoms. When 
it was seen that the struggle must end in utter 
subjection to the Musalmdn invader, the proud spirit 
of the brave Rhator Rajputs scorned to submit to the 
conqueror’s yoke. They left their beautiful capital at 
Kanauj in the Ganges Valley, and wandered forth 
with other Rajput clans into the wilderness borders 
of the eastern region of the Indus. And there amid 
scrub, desert, and rock, they founded the military 
states of Rajputana which survive to this day. 

In the person oi Mahmud of Ghazni the directly 
religious impulse inspired by the Prophet’s teachings 
over-ruled even the plan of serious conquest itself. 
The invader was sworn by his religion to root out all 
idolatry in the lands he conquered, and to set up the 
standard of the Prophet. And Mahmud carried out his 
vow with the zeal and fervour of a knight-errant. He 
set up no court or throne in India, but was ever coming 
and going. Seventeen times he burst like a whirlwind 
through the passes, desolating the land, smiting the 
Rdjputs, plundering the great temple cities, destroying 
the Hindu idols, and razing their magnificent 
temples to the ground. After each crusade he carried 
off fresh wealth and treasure to Ghazni'. During the 
sixteenth and most famous of his expeditions, 
Mahmud demolished the rich temple of Somnath in 
Gujarat (1024) and took away its beautiful sandal¬ 
wood gates to adorn his own northern capital. On the 
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same occasion, after hewing in pieces the Somnath 
idol, he bore four of its fragments back with him as 
trophies of his zeal and piety. After twenty-five 
years of fighting, and seventeen separate crusades, 
Mahmud the Idol-smasher, as he delighted to call 
himself, died in 1030, leaving the western districts of 
the Punjab a province of Ghazni. 

For a hundred and fifty years the Punjab remained 
under the control of Ghazni. But in 1 1 5 Mahmud’s 
dynasty in Ghazni was overthrown by Prince 
Muhammad of the Afghan house of Ghor. By 1186, 
Lahore, the most distant of its possessions, was taken, 
and Muhammad of Ghor promptly seized his oppor¬ 
tunity to conquer India for himself. Then it was 
that the bitter quarrels amongst the Rajput families 
practically flung away the Hindu cause, and their 
jealous feuds left India at the mercy of the incoming 
conqueror. The Rajputs, the great warrior-caste of 
India, ruled in the north-west over the fertile plains of 
the Indus and the broad upper waters of the Jumna. 
Their territories guarded, or should have guarded, the 
passage of the mountains. A tributary of the Indus, 
the Kabul, rises in Afghanistan and flows by way 
of the Khctibar Pass into India. Along its banks 
invader after invader had passed in long succession, 
and it was by the same road that Muhammad of 
Ghor marched with his armies. Had the great 
military Hindu princes combined to avert the invasion, 
his course might have been stayed. But the Rajput 
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princes were engaged in hostilities amongst themselves. 
The two cities of Delhi and Kanauj were the 
respective capitals of two rival monarchies, each of 
which claimed the suzerainty of Northern India. 
And not even the instinct of self-preservation on the 
approach of an appalling danger, a danger which 
menaced both alike, could induce them to lay aside 
their rivalries and draw them together in some plan 
of mutual defence. The Hindu princes fought 
gallantly each in his turn, when the wave of 
invasion swept down their plain and valleys. But, 
encircled by thousands of fierce northern soldiers, 
the most obstinate resistance of kingdom after kingdom 
spent itself in vain, because of this fatal want of 
united effort. In 1195, the advancing tide of 
Muhammadan conquest swept away the Prithwf RAjd 
of Delhi and Ajmere, the first of the two aspirants to 
the suzerain power, as his proud title signifies. The 
feuds of many warrior-chiefs who should have 
supported him in the field, kept them from his 
side, and the brave monarch was slain in a great 
battle and his army was utterly broken. In the 
following year, 1194, his rival, the noble RMtor 
R&jput of Kanauj, who contested the claim for 
sovereignty, was also overthrown and killed on the 
battlefield by the victorious Afghans. When 
Muhammad of Ghor met his death under the 
Ghakkar’s knife in 1206, the‘whole of northern India 
to Benares and Gwalior on the south-west, and to 
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Behar and Lower Bengal on the south-east, was in the 
hands of his generals. But no sooner was the 
monarch dead than his generals seized the reins of 
authority in their respective provinces 

Neither Muhammad of Ghor nor his predecessors 
had been resident sovereigns in India. They had 
defeated the Hindus in battle, but the process had to 
be repeated again and again before the ground was 
actually won. The next soldier-king, however, 
Kutab-ud-din (1206-1210), a Turk/ slave who had 
risen under Muhammad to be Viceroy, successfully 
established his court in the palace of the Prithwi Raja 
at Delhi. The dynasty founded by him is known as 
that of the Slave Kings on account of his own early 
condition, and because several of his successors 
sprang from the same low position. Immediately 
after his master’s death in 1206, Kutab-ud-din 
proclaimed himself Emperor at Delhi, and demanded 
recognition as over-lord from all the other Musalman 
leaders who had set up as independent rulers in 
northern India from Sind to Lower Bengal. 
In the words of the Muhammadan historian, “the 
realm was filled with friends and cleared of foes,” in 
the days of Kutab ; “his bounty was continuous, and 
so was his slaughter.” The greatest of the Slave 
Kings was Altamsh (1211-1236). But the Emperor 
Altamsh had no easy rule. From the first he was 
involved in military operations against the rebellious 
Muhammadan generals in Sind and Lower Bengal 
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who again declared themselves independent rulers, 
and had to be reduced to submission. The Mughals 
made an impetuous descent through the passes, and 
brought the danger of invasion almost to the very 
walls of his capital at Delhi. Altamsh himself nearly 
lost his life at this critical moment, and the Mughal 
inroad was only checked when it had reached the 
Indus. Fierce Hindu risings were further elements 
of disorder. But their leaders were ere long 
compelled to give up the weary struggle, and they 
ceased for a time to offer any open resistance to the 
powerful Afghan Sultan. It was, however, only a 
question of the Hindus biding their opportunity, for 
they still clung to the hope of regaining their country. 
Altamsh died in 1236. Before his death he had 
won a respite from the local rebellions, and his 
Muhammadan viceroys ruled all Upper India to 
the north of the Vindhya Mountains. His daughter, 
the Empress Raziya (1236-1239) succeeded to the 
Delhi throne, the only lady who ever wqre the 

T uhammadan imperial crown at Delhi. The main 
outlines of her character, as drawn by Sir William 
Hunter, remind us of our own Queen Elizabeth. 

Learned in the Kur&n, industrious in public business, 
firm and energetic in every crisis, she bears in history 
the masculine name of the Sultan Raziya. But the 
favour which she showed to the master of the 
horse, an Abyssinian slave,-offended her Afghdn 
generals, and, after a troubled reign of three 
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and a half years, she was deposed and put to 
death.”* 

Very terrible were the times which followed. 
Mughal invasions from beyond .the mountain, repeated 
Hindu revolts, the rebellions of provincial governors, 
the ravages of the fierce tribesmen from the hills, 
deluged northern India with blood for the next fifty 
years, until, in 1290, the Slave dynasty came to an 
end. Nor was the Muhammadan power even then 
secure in the north of India. In Rdjputana, in 
Mdlwd, in Bundelkhand, on the Ganges, and along 
the valley of the Jumna, the warlike Hindu races were 
constantly in arms, harassing the Muhammadan 
rulers and undermining the fabric of the empire. 

In 1290, Jalal-ud-dfn, a prince of Khiljf, mounted 
the vacant Delhi throne. The new Khiljf dynasty 
founded by him lasted from 1290 to 1320. And at 
this point the history of Muhammadan inroads into 
Southern India begins. In 1294, Ald-ud-dfn, a 
nephew of the Emperdr, by dint of gross treachery 
and deceit, carried out a successful raid into the 
Deccan. Under the pretence that he was escaping 
from his uncle’s Capital to offer his sword and 
services to the fighting Hindu king of Rajamahendri, 
Ate-ud-din, with a band of horsemen, marched 
into the Deccan unmolested. The Rajputs, with a 
chivalrous instinct which is characteristic of their race, 
would not attack the supposed refugee; and 
* “ The Indian Empire.” By Sir W. W. Hunter, p. 332 . 
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Ald-ud-di'n, having accomplished the first part of his 
design, suddenly threw himself upon the rich city of 
Deogiri, the present Daulatabad, but which was then 
the capital of the great Hindu State of Maharashtra. 
With amazing audacity, the crafty Ala-ud-di'n 
declared that the grand army of the Delhi monarch 
was behind him, and that it would be dangerous for 
the Hindu king to await the coming vengeance. His 
plausible story succeeded, and as an alternative, he 
demanded and received an enormous booty as 
ransom. Returned with the immense treasure to his 
home at Karra, on the Ganges, where he ruled as his 
uncle’s lieutenant, Ala-ud-din finished his work by a 
master-stroke of cruel deceit and bloody crime. The 
old Emperor came at his invitation to Karra to share 
the spoil. And, in the moment of greeting, even 
while his uncle’s hand grasped his own' the traitor 
caused his royal guest to be stabbed. 

This brutal deed enacted, Ala-ud-di'n lost no time 
in enthroning himself as sovereign at Delhi. He 
reigned for twenty years (1295-1315), and throughout 
those twenty years militant Muhammadanism spread 
its conquests far and wide. Between the years 1297 
and 1303, the Hindus suffered evil times. The whole of 
Northern India was reduced with merciless severity. 
Members of the Emperor’s own family who rebelled 
against his will were put to death with savage 
cruelty. Five great Mughal invasions were repulsed 
with terrible slaughter, and the prisoners were either 
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trampled to death by the royal elephants in the 
streets of Delhi, or they were butchered in cold blood. 
Having beaten back the Mughals and crushed the 
Hindu princes, Ala-ud-din found the time propitious 
to extend his conquests into Southern India. His 
favourite eunuch, the slave general Malik Kdfur, was 
the man whom he selected for' the task. Accordingly 
in 1303, Malik Kafur was dispatched south on a 
military expedition. And so successful was he, that 
by 1306 he had, as we have said, overthrown the 
ancient Pandya kingdom (1304), and had laid the 
foundations of Muhammadan rule in Southern India. 
He marched triumphantly through the military 
states of MMwa. and KMndesh into MaMrdshtra, 
where he fell upon the capital, Deogiri, and took it. 
He then returned to Delhi, accompanied by the 
Hindu R&jd, who went to pay homage at the court 
of the Muhammadan Emperor. 

The work of conquest spread, and fresh levies of 
mercenaries poured in from the mountains. Never 
had the fortunes of the Hindus sunk to so low an 
ebb. Their power was crushed in Northern India, 
and their kingdoms were^ trampled down by 
Muhammadan governors. The imperial army had 
pierced the Vindhya Mountains, and had established 
Muhammadan sway in the Deccan. In more ways 
than one, indeed, the empire of Ala-ud-din was very 
different from the kingdom ruled by the Slave Kings. 
Not only were the Hindu races humiliated by defeat, 



but the Turkf, Afghan, and Mughal invasions had 
thrown into India a vast and composite Muhammadan 
population of many races. And the number was 
swelled by large bands of adventurers who flocked in 
from over the borders, either to pillage on their own 
account, or to take service under India’s conquerors. 
The differences of race, however, which divided the 
Muhammadan peoples in their several homes in 
Central Asia, were not reconciled by the transfer to 
Indian soil. And the dangerous leaven of future 
strife was as carefully preserved by the newcomers as 
the religious dissensions among the Hindu races 
themselves. After all his successes, the end of 
Ala-ud-din was miserable enough. The discontent of 
the Hindus, always on the verge of rebellion, burst 
out in a terrible revolt in Gujdrdt; the Rajputs 
regained their fortress at Chitor, and many of the 
newly garrisoned towns in the Deccan were re-taken, 
while nearer home and in his own capital, the mass of 
social disorder was steadily heaping up a terrible 
punishment for the future. Mindful perhaps of his 
own treachery to his uncle, Ala-ud-din was suspicious 
of his sons, and mastered by rage and terror lest they 
should murder him, he kept them shut up in prison. 
In 1315, the unhappy monarch died, poisoned, it is 
supposed, by Malik Kafur, the man whom he had 
raised to honour. Then after four years of base and 
squalid rule, the house of Khilji was swept away in a 
new revolution. 
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Foremost in the rebellion was a Muhammadan 
soldier of mean descent and formerly a Turki slave, 
named Ghiyas-ud-dfn Tughlak. By sheer force of 
character and valour he had raised himself step by 
step to the governorship of the Punjab. Disgusted 
by what he saw he diverted his army from the 
frontier provinces to overthrow the wretched Delhi 
government. Having succeeded, he founded the 
Tughlak dynasty, which, if we include the period of 
humiliating collapse under the invasion of Timur, or 
Tamerlane, in 1398, survived for ninety-four years 
(1320 to 1414). In 1325, the sovereignty descended 
to his son, Muhammad Tughlak, who reigned until 
1351. Oriental rulers are scarcely to be judged by 
European standards, but in the person of the 
Emperor Muhammad Tughlak, we have a terrible 
specimen of a despot at his worst. He had not 
even the excuse that his understanding was feeble, or 
that he lacked the skill to govern. He was both a 
cleyer scholar and an able captain ; the drunken 
debauches in which many of the rulers at Delhi 
indulged, he rigorously eschewed, but the ferocity of 
his temper made his reign one awful scene of fiendish 
cruelty. Every class among the population felt his 
inhumanity and wickedness, and his mind was as 
fitful and capricious as his temper. He squandered 
vast sums out of the treasury in buying off the 
Mughal raiders instead of driving them back when 
they made their descents to plunder the Punjab. 
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Then, in quite a different mood, he launched out into 
ambitious projects of far distant conquests, fore¬ 
doomed from the first to failure. He ordered great 
military levies, and on two occasions started ill-fated 
military expeditions against China and Persia. 
Again, determined to extend his conquests in 
Southern India and especially to establish his sway 
in the Deccan, he forced the entire population of 
Delhi to emigrate to Deogiri (Daulatabdd), an 
exodus effected amid such terrible hardships and 
privations that thousands perished. Even then the 
wretched survivors, after twice obtaining permission 
from the Emperor to return to their homes, found the 
torture of compulsory banishment reapplied at the 
point of the sword. But worst of all the tyrant 
more than once gave orders to enclose large tracts 
of country, and after driving the terrified peasantry 
towards some open centre, he and his degraded 
bands hunted and slaughtered their human quarry 
as though they were wild beasts. 

A terrible succession of famines were in part the 
result of this wholesale harrying of the inoffensive 
agricultural population. In part, the calamity was 
caused by the tyrannous extortion of the Emperor’s 
new land-tax. In the districts bordering the long 
course of the two great fertilising rivers, the Ganges 
and the Jumna, the land-tax was raised ten and even 
twentyfold. The miserable cultivator, unable to 
pay, fled either to perish in the jungle, or to join the 
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robber-gangs which roamed at large. The villages 
were deserted ; there was neither sowing nor reaping 
of harvest. In the provinces, the miseries which the 
populations suffered, brought about a whole series of 
revolts. It was the Emperor’s settled purpose to 
spread the teaching of Isldm, and to carry out his 
object he waged what was virtually a war of exter¬ 
mination against the Hindu race. But the outlawry of 
the Hindu princes which deprived them of all offices 
of state, proved to be a source of serious weakness 
to the Government. The Muhammadan viceroys 
and generals who ruled in the provinces and headed 
the imperial troops, were mostly foreign mercenaries 
who cared nothing for the policy or the interests of 
their master. At the first opportunity they broke 
their allegiance and set up as independent rulers 
themselves. But a fearful vengeance was taken if 
the rebellion failed or the rebels themselves fell into 
the Emperor’s hands. When in 1338, his own 
nephew, who had revolted in MMw2, was captured, 
the infuriated monarch caused him to be flayed alive. 
In 1351, in the midst of carrying out his pitiless 
measures of repression, the tyrant died, leaving a 
broken country steeped in unspeakable misery. 

Justice and good government marked the reign of 
F/ruz Tughlak, who succeeded to the crown (1351- 
1388). This enlightened monarch devoted himself 
ably and zealously to the task of administration. 
He devised large and important public works, and at 
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every point his wise and humane character forms a 
striking contrast to that of his predecessor. Rut 
rebellions amongst his own officers, and frequent 
Hindu risings, left the Delhi throne an easy wreck in 
the dreadful storms which ten years later in the reign 
of Mahmud, burst over Northern India. In the 
bitter waters of that deluge the fortunes of the house 
of Tughlak sank never to ri e again. 

The coming of dim. !, or Tamerlane, in 1398, was 
indeed a fearful and memorable invasion. Having 
collected vast hordes among the wild bands of 
Tartary, he swept at the head of his Mughals 
thiough the Afghan passes and marched swiftly 
across the Punjab towards Delhi. Mahmud was 
defeated under its walls, and the conqueror entered 
the royal city, which surrendered under a promise of 
safety. The promise was broken, and for the space 
of five days Delhi with its unhappy inhabitants was 
given up to the sword and flames. So savage was 
the massacre that “some streets were rendered 
impassable by heaps of dead,” while, in the midst 
of the massed horrors, Timur feasted and celebrated 
his victory. Pillaging and spreading desolation as 
he moved, he led his army across the Ganges, and 
after a second horrible massacre at Meerut, retired 
beyond the passes laden with rich spoils, but leaving 
no marks of conquest save ruined cities. For a time 
after Timur’s departure India had a respite from the 
invader. Countless foes, however, lay within her 
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own borders. Nominally, the effete Tughlak dynasty 
continued on the throne until the line came to an end 
in 1414. The Sayyid dynasty, equally unable to 
contend against the factious elements within the 
state, succeeded, and kept up the pretence of 
imperial government until 1450. Then, what was 
left of the once splendid Delhi inheritance fell to the 
Afghan house of Lodi, and remained under this rule, 
governed from Agra, until the second great Mughal 
eruption under Babar in 1526. But these later sets 
of sovereigns ruled a rapidly diminishing territory, 
and the royal authority was ephemeral at best. The 
predominance of the historical Delhi kingdom 
vanished. It ceased to be a firm and steady central 
administration holding in check the rulerships by 
which it was surrounded. Old landmarks were up¬ 
rooted ; countless petty states .and principalities 
broke loose and built up separate dominion, and 
independent Hindu princes and Muhammadan 
sultan’s bore sway in the provinces. 

In the Deccan the conquests of Ala-ud-din in 1303, 
had led to the founding of the independent Bahmam 
kingdom, a powerful Muhammadan state with vast 
territories answering to the dominions of the present 
NizAm of Haidar AbAd. But for nearly three 
centuries the Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar was 
the chief power in Southern India. The glories of 
its once beautiful and flourishing capital on the 
Tungabhadra River in the Madras Presidency, may 
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still be traced by vast ruins of magnificent temples, 
stupendous tanks, bridges, fortifications, which cannot 
fail to kindle the imagination of the dullest, and 
which witness to the genius and industry of past 
generations of India. The relations between this 
stronghold of Hinduism and the youthful Muham¬ 
madan interloper were curiously variable and com¬ 
plicated, both parties being keenly sensitive to 
religious differences. The Rdj&s of Vijayanagar co¬ 
operated in the early struggle against the Delhi 
troops, a struggle which left the Afghan general, 
Zafar Khan, as an independent Musalman sovereign 
on their borders. But such friendly alliance was 
precarious at best. The Bahmam government stood 
as the centre and heart of Muhammadanism in 
Southern India, and contemporary annals show an 
almost continuous battling of Islam on the one side 
against Hinduism on the other. After a fluctuating 
existence of 178 years the Bahmanf kingdom broke 
up, wrecked by the fanatical jealousies of hostile 
sects among its soldiery, who were indeed no better 
than a rabble of mercenaries. Between the years 
1489 and 1525, five usurpers seized its lands and set 
up as independent local sovereigns. The Adil Shahi 
dynasty, founded in 1489, ruled from Bijapur ; the 
Kutab Shahf dynasty, founded in 1512, from Gol- 
conda ; the Nizam Shahi' dynasty, founded in I 49 °> 
from Ahmadnagar; a fourth, the Imad Shihf 
dynasty, founded in 1484, had its capital at Ellich- 
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pur, but was annexed by the Ahmadnagar Govern¬ 
ment in 1572 ; and last and least, the Band Shahi 
dynasty, founded between 1492 and 1498, ruled from 
B/dar. 

For a time these fresh Muhammadan rulers in the 
Deccan, whose title only rested on clever usurpation, 
had a sharp struggle against the great Hindu king¬ 
dom of Vijayanagar. The little group, however, 
contrived to hold their ground and steadily grew in 
strength, until at last in 1565, drawing together 
against the common foe, they struck a decisive blow 
at Talikot, leaving the Hindu power broken and 
dispersed though not extinguished. Rid of their 
dangerous neighbour, the five kingdoms preserved 
their independence until the flood-tide of Mughal 
conquest bore down upon them, and between the 
years 1636 and 1688 they were annexed to the 
northern Empire. 

It is impossible here to give the history of the other 
provinces that had shaken off the Delhi yoke. In 
1340, Bengal revolted under its Muhammadan 
governor, and preserved political independence under 
a line of twenty local kings up to 1538, when 
Humayun the Mughal seized and temporarily an¬ 
nexed it to the imperial crown. And in like manner 
Gujarat, Malwd, and Jaunpur struck for independence 
and grew into powerful rival States. 

India was in this incoherent and divided condition, 
when Babar the Lion, sixth in descent from Timur, 
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led the second great Mughal invasion. At the head 
of 12,000 men he marched down from the Afghdn 
side of the mountains, bursting through the Indian 
passes like a tempest upon the Punjab. Ibrahim 
Lodi, the Pathan king of Delhi, met the intruder only 
to be overthrown in a great pitched battle at Panfpat 
(1526), a battle which practically gave the victor 
mastery over Northern India. The brave Rajputs 
of Chitor attacked him, but were defeated the follow¬ 
ing year at Fatehpur Si'kri, and a series of easy 
victories rapidly gave the northern provinces into 
the conqueror’s hands. When Bdbar died in 1530, 
the Mughal Empire which he had founded “ stretched 
from the river Amu in Central Asia to the borders 
of the Gangetic delta in Lower Bengal.”* Magnifi¬ 
cent as was the inheritance which Bdbar left behind 
him, its foundations were insecure, and his son the 
Emperor Humayun, who was not without military 
talent, soon found himself called to no enviable 
post. He was a foreigner, and the son of a foreigner 
who had seized the supreme power after violently 
upsetting every Indian rulership that stood in his 
path. It did not smooth matters that the country, 
climate, people, customs, habits, prejudices, were 
all strange to him. But far graver causes of 
apprehension arose from the burning resentment 
cherished by the turbulent Afghdn element among 
his new subjects. These earlier Muhammadan 
* “The Indian Empire.’' By Sir William Hunter, p. 344 . 
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invaders had been humbled to the dust by Babar’s 
Mughals, and they hated the interlopers with a far 
deadlier hatred than they lavished upon their Hindu 
neighbours. Under these circumstances it was evident 
that only a strong military leadership could hope to 
hold the new conquest. BAbar had been able to 
support his position by fresh military supplies drawn 
from the other side of the mountains. But Huina- 
yun at the beginning of his reign was cut off from 
the old recruiting ground by his brother Kamran, 
who promptly captured the border stronghold ot 
Kabul and occupied the western Punjab. This fatal 
embarrassment at the outset of the struggle disorgan¬ 
ised the whole plan of Mughal conquest and dominion, 
and speedily threw the Empire into confusion. Ten 
years of arduous fighting left the discomfited 
monarch a fugitive and his throne in the grasp ot 
Slier ShAh, the Afghan governor of Bengal. For 
sixteen years, from 1540 to 1556, the Mughal re¬ 
mained an exile, while Slier ShAh, his son, and 
grandson, in succession usurped the imperial crown. 
A change came with the strenuous and widespread 
revolt of the provinces in 1556. MAlwA, Bengal, and 
the Punjab were all in arms. Humayun raised his 
standard and re-entered India. A son had been 
born to him in 1542. The boy-prince, now in his 
thirteenth year, rode at the head of his father’s 
troops by the side of the brave Bairam KhAn, the 
Mughal’s devoted lieutenant. Led thus, the two 
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armies, the Mughals and their opponents the Indian 
Afghans, closed in a third great battle at Panfpat, 
where the revolted Afghans were utterly routed and 
Humdyun regained his throne at the hands of his 
young son Akbar, But worn out with the long 
struggle, the Emperor survived his restoration only a 
few months, dying before the year 1556 was ended. 

At his death, Prince Akbar, then fourteen years of 
age, mounted the throne, and Bairam Khan , who 
throughout Hu may tin’s difficulties had zealously 
supported his cause, became regent. But four years 
later, the young king shook off his minister’s authority 
which had degenerated into absolute tyranny, and 
took the reins of government into his own hands. 
Born in 1542, at the little hill-fort of Umarkot in 
Sind, Akbar reigned nearly fifty years, from 1556 to 
I 6os—a term almost identical with the reign of his 
great contemporary Queen Elizabeth. During his 
long and flourishing reign the politics of India 
assumed an entirely new aspect. A great conqueror 
and a yet greater ruler, Akbar was the real founder 
of the power and glory which for a hundred and fifty 
years made the Mughal the sovereign ruler in 
India, and kept him a glittering state puppet for yet 
another fifty years. At Akbar’s accession, the Delhi 
kingdom extended little beyond Agra and Delhi. 
The paramount power had indeed gone to pieces in 
the general wreck. Nearly all the provinces subdued 
by Babar had thrown off the authority of Delhi. 
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Most of the hereditary Hindu kings and noble Rdjput 
houses had regained their independence, and a 
number of Muhammadan chiefs had risen to the 
dignity of sovereign princes ruling vast territories 
and keeping royal state. All these rival sovereignties, 
old and new, were jealous one of another and hope¬ 
lessly at variance ; mutual aversions grew apace, 
increasing in intensity by being left unfettered. Each 
separate government was trying its best to supplant 
and depress all others, and scrambling for the largest 
share of the country. Thus all around were signs of 
unrest, bitter enmities, and conflicting pretensions. 
But beset by dangers on every side from the day on 
which he began to rule, the young Emperor showed 
all the qualities of a great king. He was brave, 
resolute, active, and liberal-minded. He set himself 
at once to conquer and conciliate these discordant 
elements, and it is to his credit that he succeeded. 
The Hindu and Rajput kingdoms were subjugated 
and made fiefs of the Mughal Empire. Once 
acknowledged as suzerain, Akbar cemented the 
relationship by marrying a daughter of the Hindu 
king of Jaipur, and uniting Salim, his heir, to another 
Hindu princess, a grand-daughter of the King of 
Jodhpur. 

The Mughal’s victorious course was hardly checked 
by the obstinate resistance of the noble Rajputs of 
Chitor. Attacked in their own country, this gallant 
people, in whose veins was the high Kshattriyan 
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blood, made a brave stand, but the long struggle ended 
in their general defeat. Sooner, however, than yield 
and suffer an alliance with the conqueror, they threw 
up their country and chose exile in the mountains 
and desert. Everywhere the palm of victory fell to 
the Emperor Akbar. Idis conciliatory policy won 
the support of the Hindu princes to his throne, and 
with their help the whole of Northern India was 
united under one rule, recalling the golden traditions 
of Chandra Gupta and Asoka. I lis Empire grew to be 
one of the most magnificent and extensive in the 
world. By the year 1594, it had spread from Kabul 
and Khandahar in Afghanistan, across all India, north 
of the Vindhya mountains, and from Kashmir to 
Behar. No prince in Europe ruled so vast a popula¬ 
tion, or commanded such innumerable armies, as the 

Musahnan lord of India. 
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Not content with the military glory and pre¬ 
eminence acquired in Northern India, the warrior- 
king carried his arms into the Deccan, fondly hoping 
to bring Southern India also under his Empire. But 
beyond breaking ground in a new direction he did 
not effect much. At this time a great princess, the 
valorous Chand Bibi, was queen-regent of the 
Ahmadnagar kingdom. This able lady came 
boldly to the front and effectually checked the 
execution of his project. " She formed a grand 
league of defence with the other independent local 
Muhammadan states, and with this powerful military 
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combination against him in the field, Akbar’s pro¬ 
gress was far from easy. After a close and protracted 
struggle, KMndesh was eventually annexed, and 
with this hard-won victory, the Emperor resolved to 
relinquish further campaigns in the south. As after 
events abundantly proved, this prudent and far- 
seeing policy was the highest wisdom. Instead of 
overstraining his military strength in long and 
distant wars in the Deccan, ,as did his successors, 
thereby undermining the fabric reared with so much 
trouble, Akbar returned to consolidate his conquests 
in Northern India. Applying himself with energy 
and determination to the task before him, he nobly 
justified the assumption of his throne-name, “ Akbar,” 
which means “the great.” With consummate tact 
and ability he organised and administered his vast 
Empire ; displaying a judgment, tolerance, sympathy, 
and activity unexampled among Eastern monarchs, 
and which have made him justly famous in all suc¬ 
ceeding ages. But like his contemporary, Queen 
Elizabeth, “ after a long career of power, prosperity, 
and glory,” this illustrious prince “ died sick and 
weary of the world.” Plots and conspiracies hatched 
in the bosom of his own family, and especially the 
rebellious conduct of his fondly loved son Salim, 
darkened the later years of his reign. 

Salim succeeded him in 1605 and reigned till 1627. 
Immense, wealthy, and powerful as the Mughal 
Empire had become, its new master no sooner took 
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possession of his realm than he was impatient to 
extend it. The bent of his mind is indicated by his 
throne-name. He is no longer Salim, but he reigns 
as Jahangir, the “ Conqueror of the World.” With¬ 
out loss of time he threw down the gage of war to 
the independent kings of the Deccan. Dazzling 
projects for leading great armies south of the 
Vindhyas and bringing them under his authority 
were repeatedly attempted. The best troops of 
India, Hindu, and Rdjput, were in his armies, while 
crowds of military adventurers from the provinces, 
and hardy recruits from beyond the Afghan border 
flocked to the Mughal’s standard. To all outward 
seeming at the beginning of his reign the self-styled 
Conqueror of the World was in a fair way to make 
good his vainglorious title, and to extend his 
sceptre across the peninsula from shore to shore. 
But, speaking broadly, the result of Jahangir’s long 
wasteful wars in the Deccan, was a brief conquest 
at best. In 1621, we find his son, Sluih Jahan, con¬ 
cluding a treaty of peace with the Ahmadnagar 
kingdom. In that same year the Persians made a 
raid into Afghanistan and captured Khandahar. 
Before this, however, the cohesion effected by 
Akbar’s sincerely tolerant government, showed signs 
of loosening. Troubles had quickly begun with the 
Rajput prince of Udaipur; ' then, a serious revolt 
among the rebellious Afghan tribes had to be put 
down at Kdbul. Above all, intrigue and rebellion 
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the curse of Oriental courts, raged furiously within 
the royal circle. After his accession, Jahangir had 
married a beautiful Persian lady whose charms had 
won his heart when he was a young man. The 
princes of the blood royal and the Mughal generals 
were jealous of the fair Empress Nur Jahan’s in¬ 
fluence at court ; and Jahangir’s reign, which com¬ 
menced under such brilliant auspices, terminated in 
calamity and confusion. His sons dreaded and 
hated him, for his temper was vindictive and cruel, 
and their conspiracies provoked a long series of con¬ 
flicts which meant perpetual civil wars. In 1626, the 
ablest of the Mughal’s generals, Mahabat Khan, 
whose fidelity had hitherto been unquestioned, 
exasperated by the threatening designs of the 
Empress and her party, boldly placed her and the 
Emperor in confinement for six months, after which 
the royal captives recovered their freedom. But the 
epidemic of rebellion continued. And at the time of 
Jahangir’s death, which happened shortly after 
(1627), Mahabat Khan had gone over to the side of 
the rebel prince, Shall Jahan, who was fighting with 
the Ahmadnagar Sultdn against the imperial troops 
in the Dcccan. 

Jahangir was succeeded by his son, Shah Jahfin, a 
prince of strong and energetic character. One of his 
first acts was to banish the Empress Niir JahAn from 
court, and she disappeared from public life to live 
in retirement upon the ample means allowed her by 
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But he attempted no compromise with 
those whom lie regarded as dangerously near the 


throne. Shahriyar, his brother, and the other royal 
princes were hastily put to death.' This savage pre¬ 
caution over, Shah Jahan was left in undisturbed 
possession of the throne, and he was free to extend 
his conquests in the south and beautify his capitals 
unhindered by internal factions. Although he had 
stained his accession with so much cruel bloodshed, 
hereafter he showed himself anxious to rule wisely, 
with equity and moderation. Under him the 
Mughal Empire attained the apogee of its pros¬ 
perity and pre-eminence, its fullest strength, greatest 
magnificence, richest treasures, highest excellence in 
building. For although Khandahdr was finally lost 
during this reign, the imperial army made trium¬ 
phant progress in the Deccan. Ahmadnagar with 
Ellichpur fell in 1636; Bidar was taken in 1657; 
and Bijapur and Golconda were compelled to pay 
tribute to the Mughal. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor lived in royal state, 
first at Agra, and later at Delhi; and under his 
direction the architectural glories inaugurated by 
Akbar multiplied exceedingly. Of all India’s 
master builders, Shah Jahan was undoubtedly the 
greatest, and he enriched both Agra and Delhi 
with buildings of unrivalled beauty and artistic 
excellence. At Agra he raised the Taj Mahal, the 
loveliest tomb the world has ever seen, described by 
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Hebcr as “ a dream in marble, designed by Titans and 
finished by jewellers.” But his Pearl Mosque at Agra 
is the crowning wonder of constructive genius. It 
remains to-day the fairest edifice ever produced by the 
hand of man. “No paint or gems,”says Steevens,“only 
the clear harmonious veining of the marble. Only 
space and proportion, form and whispers of colour, 
and it is so beautiful that you can hardly breathe 
for rapture.” The royal city of Delhi he glorified 
with a like architectural magnificence. Here Shah 
Jahan built the Great Mosque. Also he built the 
splendid palace of marble and exquisite stone, with 
a vast vaulted entrance hall towering “like the nave 
of a gigantic Gothic cathedral,” and uniting in its 
adornment a profusion of elaborate ornamentation 
with the richest and purest colouring. Its Court of 
Private Audience is a marvel of delicate loveliness. 
Walls, ceiling, columns and arches, are all inlaid with 
exquisite colours. In this sumptuous hall stood the 
splendid Peacock Throne with outspreading tail, a 
jewelled glory ablaze with emeralds and sapphires, 
rubies and diamonds, the sight of which dazzling 
treasure amazed European visitors. For thirty years 
Shah Jahdn reigned as Emperor, keeping court with 
unparalleled magnificence. His resources were 
seemingly unbounded. The land revenue—about 
two-thirds of the total yearly revenue—rose to 
twenty and three-quarter millions, and the crown 
derived a large income from other sources besides. 
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~So; in spite of vast expenditure, he accumulated an 
immense reserve of treasure. Then in 1658, grown 
old and feeble, he fell sick ; and his son, Aurangzeb, 
repeating the unhappy history of his house, rose up 
and dethroned him, proclaiming himself Emperor 
in his father’s place ; and Shah Jah£n spent the 
remaining seven years of his life closely immured 
in the fort at Agra, the discrowned prisoner of his son. 

Having forced his way by treachery and rebellion 
to his father’s throne, Aurangzeb consummated his 
usurpation by killing off his three brothers. The 
two elder, Ddra and Shujd, had by no means acqui¬ 
esced in the new condition of affairs, and flew to 
arms at once. But resistance proved vain ; both 
were driven from the field. Dara, falling into the 
usurper’s hands, was barbarously executed ; Shujd 
escaped from the kingdom only to meet a savage 
death among the wild tribes of Arakan. Murdd, his 
third brother, was foully murdered in prison. Satis¬ 
fied now that his possession was likely to remain 
undisputed (for the poor old king cooped up in a 
corner of the fort at Agra was too broken by these 
bloody deeds to be a danger), Aurangzeb schooled 
himself to rule as a strictly orthodox Muhammadan 
sovereign. “ Magnificent in his public appearances,” 
says Sir William Hunter, “simple in his private 
habits, diligent in business, exact in his religious 
observances, an elegant letter-writer, and ever ready 
with choice passages alike from the poets and the 
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Kur&n, his life would have been a blameless one, if 
he had had no father to depose, no brethren to 
murder and no Hindu subjects to oppress.” 

Aurangzeb inherited the valour and insatiable 
appetite for conquest that distinguished his house. 
His sword had settled his succession, and he at once 
proclaimed himself a conquering monarch, taking the 
title Alamglr—that is to say, Conqueror of the 
Universe. He had succeeded to vast dominions, to a 
yearly income of about ninety millions sterling, and 
he commanded an army of three hundred thousand 
horse and four hundred thousand foot. With these 
magnificent resources the young autocrat entered 
afresh upon the interminable wars in Southern India, 
and there set in an era of war which lasted throughout 
his long reign of forty-nine years (1658-1707). Before 
he became Emperor, Bfdar and Ahmadnagar with 
Ellichpur, three out of the five great independent 
kingdoms of the south, had fallen to his arms. 
Bijapur and Golconda yet remained unvanquished. 
After his accession every other claim was subordinated 
to Aurangzeb’s inflexible determination to unite these 
two kingdoms to his throne. For the first half of his 
reign his generals fought for him in the Deccan, and 
the Emperor lived in sumptuous state and magnificence 
at Delhi; the second half he spent in the field. At 
this time the military preparations of the Mughal 
were on a scale which dwarfed even the immense 
armies of his grandfather. But although unrivalled 
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in numbers and splendour, they were doomed to be as 
barren of any permanent profit as were Jahangir’s 
own. The completed conquest of Bijapur and 
Golconda, in 1688, after long years'of struggle, turned 
to ashes in Aurangzeb’s hand. He wasted his 
resources in subjugating these kingdoms, only, as it 
turned out, to clear the way for far more formidable 
foes—the Marathas, the rising Hindu power of the 
South, and hereafter the terror of Southern India. 

Under their chief, Sivaji, the Marathas first 
descended from the highlands of the Western Ghats 
regions to scour the country far and wide. Regarding 
warfare and plunder as the normal state of their 
existence, energetic, hardy, and warlike, they quickly 
rose to power. At the head of his horsemen, Sivaji 
ranged the Deccan, invaded the Karndtik, swept the 
western coast, and # forced the Mughal provinces in the 
south to yield him chaath , or one-fourth of their 
revenue. He and his Mardthd captains harried the 
districts round, cut off the Mughal’s supplies, harassed 
his armies, and defeated his forces in detail. In 1674, 
the “ Mountain Rat,” as Aurangzeb contemptuously 
called their leader, proclaimed himself king at 
Raigarh. 

At first sight it may seem strange that the mighty 
Delhi sovereign could not rid himself of Sivaji and 
his plundering bafids. But, in point of fact, in 
extending his Empire, Aurangzeb had weakened it, 
and the loosening of the Mughal’s authority was 
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everywhere apparent. For twenty years more he was 
compelled to remain at the head of his troops engaged 
in fruitless endeavours to keep order in his unwieldy' 
dominions. Meanwhile, his foes increased on all sides, 
and under all the semblance of magnificent authority 
the Imperial Government sank lower and lower— 
powerless and rotten to the core. European eye¬ 
witnesses describe the administration as having been 
tainted by the worst of oriental vices ; royalties, vice¬ 
royalties and officials of all ranks were corrupt, 
steeped in intrigue and plottings, and cruel oppressors 
of the distressed people. “ No adequate description 
can be conveyed of the sufferings of the people,” 
wrote the French physician, Dr. Francois Bernier, 
who spent twelve years (1656—1668) in North India, 
“ the cudgel and the whip compel them to incessant 
labour for the benefit of others ; and driven to despair 
by every kind of cruel treatment, their revolt or flight 
is only prevented by the presence of a military force.” 
Unlike his great predecessor Akbar, Aurangzeb was 
a religious bigot. Instead of following Akbar’s 
example, and attaching the Hindus to his throne by 
a policy of conciliation, he had launched on a career 
of fanatical persecution, treating all whose religious 
ideas differed from his own with merciless severity. 
The Hindu princes and nobles were driven from their 
posts at court and turned out of his armies, and the 
offensive poll-tax on non-Musalmans which Akbar 
had done away with was arbitrarily re-enforced. By 
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this cruel and short-sighted policy he alienated the 
native military princes who had been an important 
source of strength during Akbar’s glorious reign, and 
drove them to rebellion. 

Thus, while Sivajf and his armies roamed and 
spoiled in the south, Northern India was scarcely 
less distracted. In Rajputana and in the Punjab, all 
was bitter disaffection and disorder, and rising Hindu 
powers spread further afield, rapidly gathering strength 
for revolt as the disorganisation of the Mughal 
Government increased. In 1677, the Rajput States 
banded themselves together in a desperate attempt to 
shake oft the hateful yoke, and two years later Prince 
Akbar, the Emperor’s son, rebelled against him and 
joined the Rajput army. The long, weary war in 
Rajputdna only ended in 1681, when Aurangzeb, still 
dreaming of conquering Southern India and anxious 
to lead his army into the Deccan, was glad to make 
treaties of peace with the chiefs. But thenceforward, 
Rajputana and its princes either stood aloof or 
arrayed themselves against the Empire* With the 
Sikhs of the Punjab the Emperor waged a merciless 
war, and his bigotry and the terrible persecution of 
his successors, created out of an enthusiastic religious 
sect a new and dangerous organisation of fierce 
soldiers, inspired by implacable hatred of the Delhi 
throne, and thenceforth pledged by blood and fire to 

* See “The Indian Empire.” By Sir William Hunter, 
p. 366. 
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fight to the death for their faith. All this time the 
Maratha power was increasing, and the Deccan was 
over-run by them, while they pillaged and plundered 
vast districts as ruthlessly as the Northmen of the 
Early Middle Ages. Their first leader, Sivaji, had 
died in the previous year, 1680, but their operations 
were continued by Sambhaji', his son and successor, 
and for a year Prince Akbar allied himself in arms 
with the Mardthd prince. 

Such was the position of affairs, when, in 1683, the 
Emperor arrived in the Deccan at the head of an 
immense army, bent on extensive schemes of conquest 
and determined to chastise the Marathds. Thence¬ 
forward almost to his death in 1707,1ns lot was in the 
field, and the land was scourged with war. Golconda 
and Bijapur were at last reduced and annexed to the 
Empire, in 1688. The following year Sambhaji fell 
into Aurangzeb’s hands and was promptly executed. 
After this crushing blow, for a short time it seemed 
as though the Maratha power was at an end. But 
presently it revived, stronger and more aggressive 
than before; and Aurangzeb, his vast army now 
demoralised and mutinous, and himself grown old 
and broken in health, in spirits, and in fortune, 
could make no head against the rising flood of 
anarchy, which threatened to overwhelm the throne. 
Humiliated by the terrible crisis to which he had 
conducted the Empire, insulted and browbeaten by 
his discontented army, and distrustful of his sons, 
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he took refuge in Ahmadnagar, where he shoitly 
afterwards died (1707)- •^■ s he c tyh" | g’> the 

unhappy monarch, struck with terror and lemoise at 
the thought of his distracted kingdom, gave utterance 
to the most pathetic lamentations : “ I have not done 
well by the country or its people, he cried in bittei 
anguish, to those standing near, “ the army is con¬ 
founded, and without heart or help am I. 

And, indeed, from the death of Aurangzeb the 
history of the Mughal Empire is one steady record of 
decline. Its Emperors were puppets under the control 
of unscrupulous generals, and the ill-assimilatec. 
provinces fell apart. The Nizam, or local governor of 
the Deccan, made himself independent between the 
* years 1720 and 1748. The Wazir or prime minister, 
a Persian adventurer, established his own dynasty at 
Oudh, between €732 and 1743. The Sikh sect in the 
Punjab, maddened by a fiendish persecution carried 
on between the years 171 1 and 1716, revolted, and in 
later times reappeared as a vigorous, warlike people, 
cherishing implacable resentment against the Delhi 
dynasty which had made them suffer so cruelly. 
R;iiput&na and Jodhpur were both independent States ; 
and Maratha chiefs ruled in Malwa and Orissa, and 
levied tribute upon Bengal. To add to the confusion, 
enemies had appeared from outside. In 1739 - the 
Persian, Nadir Shah, burst like Timur of old through 
the north-west passes and swooped down on 
degenerate Delhi. Her inhabitants were massacred, 





and for fifty-eight days the city was given up to the 
spoilers. Then the Persians departed, carrying off 
with them treasures said to be worth thirty-two 
millions sterling, and amongst them the famous 
Peacock Throne. The Afghans, led by Ahmad Shah 
Durani, followed, to complete the destruction, and six 
successive Afghdn invasions flooded the Empire with 
blood. Kabul had been wrested from the Mughal in 
1738, and in 1752 Ahmad Sh£h became master of 
the Punjab. Then, indeed, the cup of Delhi’s misery 
and humiliation brimmed over. Other external foes, 
entering India as no previous invaders had entered, 
from the sea, completed the Empire’s overthrow. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LEADING DATES. 

x 497 * Passage to India discovered by Vasco da Gama. 
I 5 ° 9 - I 5 IS* Albuquerque, the first Portuguese Indian Viceroy, 
establishes a Portuguese empire. 

1510. Portuguese capture Goa. 

1580. Spain annexes Portugal. 

1588. Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

1591 - First commercial adventure from England. Captain 
Lancaster makes the initial voyage to the Malay 
Peninsula. 7 

1600. First charter to the London Company of Merchants 

1601. The Dutch first visit India; Holland establishes a 

united East India Company. 

1608. Hawkins arrives at Surat; finds his way to the 

court of Jahdngir. He is opposed by the 
Portuguese. 

1609. Dutch hostility. They seize the Banda group. 

1610. Dutch found the city of Batavia in Java. 

1619. “Treaty of Defence” between England and 
Holland. 

1623. Dutch massacre the English at Amboyna. 

1624. They force the English to abandon nearly all their 

lactorics in the Eastern Archipelago. 



“ England had a meaning for them which it had not for their Fathers 
. . . Englishmen knew that they could hold their own and had a 

foremost place in the world.”— Right Rev. M. Creighton. 


“ Where lies the land to which the ship would go ? 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from ? Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can say.” 

Arthur Clough. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EUROPE INTERVENES. 

But in order to show how India’s conquerors from 
the sea obtained their footing, we must put back the 
finger on the dial of history to the days when Akbar 
ruled at Delhi, and the English queen, Elizabeth, 
granted a charter to certain of her merchants, 
authorising them to explore new sources of trade in 
the East Indies. At this time most of the energetic 
nations of Europe were struggling for the “ wealth of 
Ind,” of which - occasional travellers to the East 
brought back wonderful stories. For India itself had 
been an unknown land to Europeans in the Middle 
Ages, swept out of history since the brief intercourse 
opened by Alexander in 327 B.C. had died a natural 
death. But spices, delicate silks, and other costly 
goods found their way overland from the mysterious 
East into the Western markets, and men marvelled at 
their richness and were eeiger to find the country that 
could produce such treasures. In Portugal, Prince 
Henry the Navigator spent his whole life sending out 
expedition after expedition to find out u what was 
hidden from the eye of man down in the Southern 
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Sea. Prince Henry died in 1463, leaving the 
problem unsolved. But little more than thirty years 
later, Vasco da Gama, a Portuguese gentleman of the 
king’s household, took up the quest. In 1497 he 
sailed from the Tagus down the west coast of Africa, 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, sailing on, braving 
the wild southern seas, until after a voyage of eleven 
months, he cast anchor off the city of Calicut on the 
west coast of India. The Hindu kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar was then paramount in Southern India, and 
the local Hindu Governor—or to give him his proper 
style, the Zamorin—of Calicut received the strangers 
with much friendliness. So Da Gama stayed six 
months on the Malabar coast, and then returned 
carrying the following letter from the Zamorin to his 
sovereign, King Emmanuel of Portugal:—“Vasco da 
Gama, a nobleman of your household, has visited my 
kingdom and has given me great pleasure. In my 
kingdom there is an abundance of cinnamon, cloves, 
ginger, pepper, and precious stones. What I seek 
from thy country is gold, silver, coral and scarlet.” 

Such was the beginning of the new intercourse 
between the East and the West, and India all un¬ 
consciously entered upon a career of European 
politics. Da Gama’s safe return to Lisbon in 1499, 
was celebrated with national rejoicings, and King 
Emmanuel, delighted with the results of the 
expedition, immediately assumed a new title, pro¬ 
claiming himself “ Lord of the Navigation, Con- 
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quest, and Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, 
and India.” India’s contact with the Western World 
took definite form when Pope Alexander Borgia 
arrogantly divided the whole undiscovered non- 
Christian world between Spain and Portugal, the two 
great naval powers of that day. In the partition, 
the East Indies fell to Portugal, whereupon the 
Portuguese lost no time in securing their valuable 
possession. In 1509, Alfonso de Albuquerque, the 
greatest of the Portuguese Indian Viceroys, arrived in 
India, and before his death, in 151 5, he had established 
a Portuguese empire in the East. Goa, captured by 
him in 1510, became at once the capital, “ religious, 
commercial and political,” and there Portugal 
maintained a strong fleet. The maritime star of 
Portugal was then in full and brilliant ascendancy, 
and for a hundred years, from 1500 to 1600, the 
Portuguese held the “ Gorgeous East in fee,” main¬ 
taining a strict monopoly over the sea-borne Eastern 
trade. “P'rorn Japan and the Spice Islands, to the 
Red Sea and the Cape of Good Hope, they were the 
sole masters and dispensers of the treasures of 
the East ; while their possessions along the Atlantic 
coast of Africa and in Brazil completed their 
maritime empire.”* Fortified settlements were 
established along the Indian sea-board, and every 

* Sec Sir George Bird wood’s “ Report on the Miscellaneous 
Old Records in the India Office,” dated November 1st, 1878 
(folio 1879). 
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vantage point that could be seized in those waters 
the Portuguese took and held, ousting the Venetians, 
and the Sultans of Constantinople and Alexandria 
from the rich Asiatic market. When, in 1580, Spain 
annexed Portugal, the Spaniards promptly claimed 
absolute sovereignty over Indian seas. “ The Indies,” 
they asserted, “ East and West, are our house, 
privately possessed by us for more than one hundred 
years; and no one has a right to enter without our 
permission.” How the indomitable Elizabethan sea- 
captains, and those who took up the contest after 
them, treated the vaunted supremacy of Spain, we 
know. And our Dutch neighbours, whose merchant- 
ships began to sail Indian waters between 1 595 an< ^ 
1600, were no less eager to secure advantage over the 
Spanish-Asiatic possessions, or to waylay and plunder 
the Spanish treasure ships on the high seas. The 
young merchant navies of the two prominent Pro¬ 
testant nations of Europe were entirely agreed on 
this point. 

In 1 579, an Englishman,'named Thomas Stephens, 
educated at New College, Oxford, sailed under the 
Portuguese flag from Lisbon to Goa, the first English¬ 
man to set foot on the Indian peninsula. He became 
Rector of the Jesuit College at Salsette, and his 
letters to his father, wherein he painted the country 
in glowing terms, discoursing most freely on the 
splendid trade done by the Portuguese, excited lively 
interest in England. In 1583, three other Englishmen, 
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Ralph Fitch, James Newberry and William Leedes, 
went out to India, travelling by the tedious overland 
route. But no sooner had they reached Ormuz than 
they were captured and thrown into prison by the 
jealous Portuguese, and a similar experience awaited 
them at Goa. All three, however, escaped, and event¬ 
ually, Newberry set up as a merchant in Goa ; Leedes 
entered the service of the great Emperor Akbar as 
jeweller; and Fitch, after eight years of travel, reached 
home .safely in 1591. In that same year, for the first 
time, three English ships, dispatched by London 
merchants at their own cost, sailed for India under 
the command of George Raymond and James 
Lancaster. Only one of the English ships, the 
Bonadventura, commanded by Lancaster, made the 
initial voyage, penetrating, in spite of much resistance 
from the Portuguese, as far as the Malay Peninsula. 
But despite her fair name, so many misadventures 
befel her that she took “ three yeares, five weekes and 
two dayes ” to get home again, apparently little the 
richer for the voyage. But the fame of the wealth of 
the East Indian trade, however, increased, and 
England, stirred by the accounts of travellers, and 
further stimulated by her great contest with Spain, 
and the example of the Dutch, who had made two 
prosperous voyages to the East Indies, was now fully 
determined to adventure the Eastern trade. Having 
made up her mind to enter the lists, without more 
ado, she flung herself into the commercial competition 
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which was to shape the ends of Indian history until 
its whole character was revolutionised. 

Thus commerce, pure and simple, was the actual 
motive which led Britain to India. The Elizabethan 
merchants stood in need—badly in need—of new 
markets. Spain, as we have seen, had appropriated 
the rich produce of the New World of the West; 
while Portugal hugged to herself under as rigorous a 
monopoly the “infinite wealth of the East.” Now 
England is a maritime country, and needless to say 
foreign commerce is the very life-blood of a maritime 
people, therefore if her affairs were to prosper she 
must find new market regions. And from the time 
when Englishmen discerned the plain truth that in the 
question of exploring for new markets was involved 
the dearest of all questions, that of self-preservation, 
there is no failure in continuity cn the commercial side 
of her history. In those heroic days the maritime 
instincts ol England’s race of sailors, favoured by her 
geogiaphical position, and spurred by the new spirit 
of enterprise and the craving for new markets, lured 
men to almost superhuman efforts. Moreover, Drake’s 
voyages, the historic triumph over the Armada in 1588, 
the daring descent on Cadiz in 1596, revealed the vast 
power that lay within England herself. Since 1580, 
the Portuguese Crown had been united with that of 
Spain under Philip II. And now that our flag had 
triumphed over that of Spain, the ocean route to India 
was thrown open, and the Dutch and the English allies 
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might at last compete for a share in the rich Eastern 
com merce. 


The Dutch,who, in 1572, under the celebrated Prince 
of Nassau, William of Orange, and with the aid of 
Elizabeth, had heroically thrown off the yoke of Spain, 
and had since become a great maritime power, im¬ 
proved their opportunity with remarkable activity. 
By 1602, they had trading factories on the Malabar 
coast of India, in Ceylon, in Batavia, and in the Spice 
Islands of the Java and China Seas. Even before the 
close of the sixteenth century it had become evident 
that unless vigorous efforts were made, England would 
fall behind, for Holland was rapidly monopolising the 
Eastern trade as it slipped from Portugal’s grasp. 
The crisis came, when, in 1599, the Dutch, who were 
now strong in the East, raised the price of pepper 
against us from 3s. to 8r. per pound. This unfriendly 
action created a widespread indignation amongst the 
commercial classes in England. On September 22nd, 
the merchants of London held a meeting at Founders’ 
Hall, Lothbury, with Sir Stephen Soame, the Lord 
Mayor, in the chair, to consider what course should 
be taken. Feeling that the situation required some¬ 
thing more than individual effort, it was then agreed 
to combine and form an Association amongst them¬ 
selves for the purpose of trading direct with the East 
Indies, “ And with their owne handes to venter in 
the pretended voiage to the East Indies, the which it 
may please the Lord to prosper.” 
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But though the Association was formed in Septem- 
her, I599» it took some time to organise the first East 
India Company, on account of delays due to reasons 
of State, and the first expedition did not sail until the 
Spring of 1601. Twelve months after the Lord 
Mayor's first meeting, the merchants received a 
gracious message from Queen Elizabeth that it was 
hei pleasure “ that they should proceade in their 
purpose.” 

Five ships of a total burthen of 1,400 tons had been 
purchased and fitted out for the venture, the whole cost 
being less than £10,000. The largest was the Mare 
Scourge, sometimes called the Malice Scourge, and 
latei on re-christened the Red Dragon, placed under 
the command of Captain James Lancaster, with brave 
John Davis, the Arctic explorer, as pilot, and a crew 
°/ 202 men - smallest was the Guist (Guest), a 

little vessel of 130 tons, not much bigger than a good- 
sized lugger, accompanying the fleet as a victualler. 
The remaining three, the Hector of 300 tons, with a 
crew of 108 men ; the Ascension of 260 tons, with a 
cre w of 82 men ; the Great Susan of 240 tons, with a 
crew of 88 men, were respectively commanded by 
Captain John Middleton, Captain William Brand, and 
Captain John Heywood. When all was ready, there 
was another delay, the Lord Treasurer trying hard to 
induce the merchants to give the charge of the 
expedition to Sir Edward Michelborne, a Court 
favourite. But the shrewd City merchants objected 
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to having their carefully planned trading enterprise 
interfered with, and probably mismanaged, by any fine 
gentleman, place-hunter,oradventurer—Court favourite 
or no. And they held stoutly to their “ purpose not 
to employ anie gent in anie place of charge or 
comaundent in the said voiage, but to sort their 
business with men of their own qualitie.” 

At last, on the 31st of December, 1600, the English 
East India Company received its Charter from 
the Queen, and was duly incorporated by Royal 
licence under the title of the “ Governor and Company 
of Merchants of London trading into the East Indies.” 
The Charter was granted for a term of fifteen years, 
and it gave the Company—so far as it lay in the 
Queen’s power to give in those unsettled seas— 
exclusive rights and powers over the East India trade. 
Another important item being that it empowered the 
Company, which started with only one hundred and 
twenty-five shareholders and a capital of .£70,000, to 
export £ 30,000 out of the country on the understand¬ 
ing that this sum would be returned at the end of the 
voyage. Besides granting the Company its Charter, 
Queen Elizabeth sent Sir John Mildenhall by the 
overland route, viA Constantinople, to the court of the 
Great Mughal at Agra, to apprise that powerful 
Oriental ruler of her people's desire to trade with his 
people, and with instructions to obtain the necessary 
privileges for the Company. Elizabeth also put into 
the hands of Captain Lancaster letters asking for 
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similar privileges, addressed “ to her loving Brother 
the Great and Mightie King of Achem.” 

Thus equipped.with the Queen’s leave, and having 
on board £28,742 in gold and £ 6,860 worth of 
English goods, Captain Lancaster’s little fleet, the 
first expedition sent out by the English East India 
Company, sailed from Woolwich on the 2nd of April, 
1601, on their memorable voyage. And, forthwith’ 
their adventures began, as all may read for themselves 
at first hand in “ Purchas, his Pilgrimes,” issued in the 
year 1625. Portugal, plus Spain (since 1580), with 
all that belonged to her, was regarded by our sailors 
in those days as legitimate prey. Therefore, on the 
21st of June, sighting a Portuguese East Indiaman 
bound for southern seas, the English went in pursuit, 
captured what proved a rich prize, and joyfully 
relieved the enemy of a cargo of good Lisbon wine, 
oil, and other seasonable commodities. Then they 
sailed away south and in due course reached Sald- 
huna Bay, near, the Cape of Good Hope. Here they 
ran close ashore and dropped anchor. But by this 
time the dreadful scurvy had its grip on four crews 
out of the five, and before the long, steady tragedy 
ended, 105 victims were buried at sea, while the 
remainder of the sufferers were so weak and sickly 
that they could hardly work the ships. Fortunately, 
that very gallant seaman, Captain Lancaster, was a 
man of judgment and experience, and by rigorously 
abstaining from eating all but the smallest quantity 
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of salt meat, the crew of the Dragon under his 
command, kept well and hearty. Taking the first 
opportunity, Lancaster landed <f to seeke,” as the 
Journal quaintly sets forth, “ some refreshing for our 
weake and sicke men.” Meeting “ with certaine of 
the Countrey People,” he presented them with sundry 
trifling gifts, at the same time intimating by signs 
that he wanted sheep and oxen in exchange, speaking 
to them, be it noted, “ in the Cattells’ language which 
was never changed at the confusion of Babel, and,” 
proceeds the Journal, “which was Moath for oxen 
and kine, and Baa for sheepe, which language the 
people understood very well without an interpreter.” 
After a short stay in Table Bay, during which the 
sailors had plentiful supplies of fresh wholesome 
meat brought them by the natives, the sick recovered 
health and spirits. Whereupon, much strengthened 
and cheered, Lancaster and his little company sailed 
away East across the wide expanse of waters until 
A chin was reached. Here they were well-received 
by the half-savage king, and an audience was granted, 
at which, Lancaster having presented Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s letter, successfully concluded a treaty of peace, 
obtaining leave for the English Company to trade 
unmolested in that kingdom. This friendly recep¬ 
tion was a good omen and encouraging for the future. 
But unfortunately, that year’s harvest was a poor 
one, and for the present voyage the contract seemed 
light pay for the out-of-pocket expenses. Very little 
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pepper or' merchandise of any description was' 
procurable, and financially, the affair looked profitless 
so long as the Company’s ships remained empty. So 
with considerable disappointment and anxiety, Lan¬ 
caster once more put to sea, heading for the Straits 
ot Malacca, Bantam, on the north coast of Java, being 
the goal. A bright look-out had to be kept in those 
stirring days, and presently the man at the mast¬ 
head espied a sail. The stranger no sooner came 
upon the scene full sail, than the English traders 
resolved to fight her, and all anxiety gave way to 
breathless expectation. For it was seen that the ship 
was a fine Portuguese merchantman homeward- 
bound, and she was pretty sure to be well worth 
capturing. So the English ships prepared to give 
chase in hot haste, crowding on sail that they might 
the more quickly get alongside her. The Portuguese 
was a huge galleon of 1,900 tons, and so heavily 
laden with bales of merchandise that when she was 
taken, as taken she was, with all her treasure, by the 
stout-hearted Englishmen, it took them five or six days 
to unload her. After this exciting incident, Lancaster 
went on his way rejoicing to Bantam in Java, where 
he traded amicably and satisfactorily with the 
natives, and further he established a “ House of 
Trade,” which imposing expression means that three 
factors, or traders, were left behind to secure car^o 
for subsequent voyages. Finally, having distin¬ 
guished himself as seaman, warrior, diplomat, and 
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trader, and “very glad of his good hap, and very 
thankfull to God for it,” as the simple-hearted fellow 
was not ashamed to acknowledge, Lancaster sailed 
homewards, and it is pleasant to record that in due 
course, the five little ships rode safely at anchor in 
English ports. 

It was in the summer of the year 1603, that the 
ships returned. On the 16th of June, the little 
Ascension ran up the Thames, having a cargo on 
board that might well make her masters cheerful. 
According to the Court Minutes of the voyage, she 
carried 210,000 lbs. of pepper, 1,100 lbs. of cloves— 
cloves alone at this time producing a thousand per 
cent, profit—6,030 lbs. of cinnamon, and 4,080 lbs. of 
gum lacquer. The Lord High Admiral at once 
claimed one-tenth of the prizes taken on the open sea 
and £917 was swallowed in Customs dues.* But 
after these outside demands had been settled, large 
profits still remained for the East India Company, 
and there were ample financial reasons for following 
up the lucrative venture with as little delay as 
possible. Accordingly, the Company subscribed 
£60,450 for a second voyage organised on the same 
scale as the first, to be commanded by Sir Henry 
Middleton, who had accompanied Lancaster, and he 
once more sailed for the East in 1604. We have not 
space to give the details of this and subsequent 

* See “British India,” “The Story of the Nations,” p. 31. 
By R. W. Frazer, LL.B., l.C.S. 
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voyages. But the record shows that Sumatra was 
reached in nine months; that at Bantam, they found 
the three English factors in good health, and business 
fairly established there. - What was not so satisfac¬ 
tory, was the appearance off Bantam of the Dutch 
East India Company’s fleet of twelve vessels, with 
a tonnage of 5,500 tons, and heavily armed and 
manned for fighting emergencies. This was a 
disagreeable shock, and before the end of the voyage 
Middleton had discovered that our Dutch neighbours 
were likely to prove a greater obstacle to English 
enterprise in the Far East than our ancient enemy, 
Spain-with-Portugal. Proceeding to the Spice 
Islands, Middleton conducted the Company’s affairs 
fairly and honourably wherever he could get an 
opening, and so energetic was he that before his 
return to Plymouth in May, 1606, he had extended 
its trading operations to Banda and Amboyna in the 
Moluccas. In the Spice Islands he found himself 
confronted by the Portuguese and the Dutch, who, 
under the patronage of the States-General, had 
made good their position in those waters. The two 
European competitors already established were on 
bad terms with each other, and carried on a fierce 
struggle for a monopoly of the far-famed Molucca 
spice trade. But neither would brook a fresh rival. 
Agreed on this point, the Portuguese and the Dutch 
jealously leagued together to drive the English 
traders off the coast. Yet in spite of all their 
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unfriendly efforts, the Company’s servants managed 
to edge their way into the Eastern trade. And, 
although one of their ships was lost at sea, the 
Company’s books showed a net profit of 95 per cent, 
on the capital subscribed as the result of the first 
two expeditions. 

These successful operations attracted an eager 
crowd of competitors. Elizabeth was dead, and her 
successor, James I., in flat contradiction to the existing 
Charter which gave the East India Company the 
exclusive right to trade in Eastern seas, in 1604, 
granted a new licence to Sir Edward Michelbornc 
whom the London merchants had declined to be 
hampered with, in ' 1601. Armed with the king’s 
leave, Michelborne went East on a so-called voyage 
of discovery to China, Japan, Corea and Cathay. 
The history of his voyage would take too long to 
relate. But instead of following the precedent set 
by Lancaster and Middleton, and seeking to open 
legitimate trade, Michelborne copied the worst 
methods of the degenerate Portuguese, and freely 
plundered the native traders. He came back carry¬ 
ing rich booty, caring nothing that it was ill-gotten, 
nor that lie had dishonoured the English name. But 
the Company cared, for their own honest trading was 
hindered thereby. The innocent suffered for the 
guilty, and at Bantam especially, the Company’s 
servants reaped the baneful consequences of their 
countryman’s greed and falsehood. 




GREAT BRITAIN IN ASIA. 

All the earliest voyages were to the islands in the 
Indian Archipelago, and not to India. When, at last, 
the Company’s ships reached the western coast of 
India, they were again promptly opposed by the 
1 ortuguese. Hitherto, as we have explained, the 
Portuguese had successfully maintained a monopoly 
of the trade on that coast—primarily, it would seem 
in these later times, by miserable intrigue, misrepre¬ 
sentation, and sheer bluster. Therefore, when Captain 
Hawkins, commanding the good little ship Hector , 
appeared in the Swally Roads off Surat in 1608, they 
took alarm at once. True, they had no territorial 
rights at Surat, but this did not signify. They were 
♦ too intensely jealous of their trade to let the new¬ 
comers treat with the natives. In 1603, they had 
driven off the Hutch from before Goa, and now they 
contrived to frustrate the English enterprise by 
mendaciously patching up a story that the approach- 
ing Englishman was a pirate, and Hawkins found it 
impossible to open trade. Not to be daunted, he 
sent on his ship to Bantam, and himself went ashore. 
Carrying with him a letter from King James I. to the 
Great Mughal, he made his way on foot to the palace 
Agia, wheic the Emperor Jahangir—Ahbar had 
died in 1605—ever gracious to foreigners, accorded 
him a cordial reception. But although the English 
envoy appears to have remained three years in the 
capital, the hostile influence of the Portuguese faction 
at the Mughal’s court, prevented him from attaining 
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his object, and ultimately he was forced to retire. 
Thus, both the Portuguese and the Dutch had thrown 
down the gage of war in Eastern seas, which the 
English had as promptly accepted, and the great 
contest over India had begun in earnest amongst the 
European nations at the opening of the seventeenth 
century; although France, as yet, had made no 
serious efforts to participate in the struggle. 

With Portugal, Holland and England fighting over 
her trade, India rapidly drifts within the sphere of 
European politics ; nor indeed, can the story of 
British India be rightly viewed independently of the 
main current of European affairs. Thus, the manner 
in which the groundwork of our Eastern Empire was 
laid, the springs of growth, the lines on which it 
spread, the various fostering influences which have 
been at work, ar^ matters closely interwoven with 
the European side of our history, and must be 
diligently searched for, since they will not be found 
on the surface. Of course, it is far easier to skip over 
the building details, to imagine that the brilliant and 
effective result has sprung up by accident, by a 
simple turn of the magician’s ring. But, if the 
external influences be omitted, we lose the secret 
of the British power in India. It is only by 
identifying and analysing ..operative forces, that we 
come at last to understand how each event has led in 
its own order and season to the one comprehensive 
goal. All the world over, our merchant adventurers 
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have done magnificent pioneer service. They have 
mostly acted on their own initiative, cutting their own 
pathways and opening fresh market regions with little 
or no aid from the State. Nowhere, however, have they 
played with such startling freedom for national expan¬ 
sion as in the Eastern seas, and especially in the great 
Asiatic peninsula, and in no other part of the globe 
have they won such remarkable results. 

The financial capital resources of the English East 
India Company in its early days amounted to little 
over £yo, ooo,and the settlements,gradually established 
under its auspices, for some time gave no sign of their 
future importance. At first, indeed, the Company’s 
energies were turned to the famous Spice Islands of 
the Far East. But the Dutch were there before them, 
and their resources both in men, and money, and 
diplomatic backing, being out of all comparison 
greater than those of the English, the latter presently 
centred their efforts on the mainland of India. 
Unlike the Portuguese and Dutch, who were vigor¬ 
ously supported by their respective Governments, the 
English Company received little help from the State, 
either at starting or later in the struggle, when the 
Parliamentary wars drained the country of its fighting 
material, and exhausted the treasury. Besides, the 
English East India Company occupied an entirely 
different position from either of its rivals, both of 
whom were strictly subservient to State authority. 
Whereas, from the first, the English Company stood 
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alone, being burdened with large risks and responsi¬ 
bilities, but with the minimum of State interference. 
It was granted an important trade monopoly, but it 
was expected to provide’ its own defence, and in 
accordance with this principle it was left to its own 
resources to secure and protect its privileges in alien 
waters as best it could. Thus the Company could 
not rely upon Government to back it up in disputes 
with the Portuguese or Dutch, but on the other hand, 
it was not subject to any specified governmental 
control; “ the State . . .” as Sir Alfred Lyall sums 
up the position, “ taking no risks, acknowledging 
very slight responsibility, interfering occasionally to 
demand a share of profits or to lay a heavy fine 
upon Charter renewals, and assisting the Company 
only when to do so accorded with the general 
commercial or political interests of the nation.”* It 
was these very conditions of independence that later 
led to the greatness and astonishing development of 
the English East India Company. 

For a long time, however, the English Company 
had a close struggle with the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, the Dutch being by far the more arrogant and 
aggtessive. The amity which had existed between 
the English and the Dutch, prior to the English 
enterprise in the East,’ quickly dissolved under the 
stress of commercial rivalry. And from the outset, 

>ee British Dominion in India.” By Sir A. Lyall, 
chap, i, p. 15. 
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the Dutch aimed at excluding English traders from 
Eastern ports. 

In 1609, they jealously seized the small Banda 
group, and practically from this time the representa¬ 
tives of the rival Companies were at open war. The 
Dutch, it must be owned, were at a great advantage, 
both in numbers and armed force. They were the 
greatest power in the Eastern trade, greater than 
Portugal, and they took good care to let the English 
Company know it. As early as 1 595 > they had sent 
out their East Indian ventures, although it was not 
until 1602, that these private companies were 
amalgamated by the States-General into “ The Dutch 
East India Company.” But once started, the 
Government made the Eastern enterprise, at home 
and abroad, its chief concern, lending it its whole 
support. From the first its . expeditions were 
organised on a far larger scale than the English, and 
their merchant-mariners had special training in the 
long-famous Dutch School of Navigation. Large 
capital was subscribed by the United Provinces, and 
splendidly equipped fleets, well-armed and prepared 
for all emergencies either of war or trade, sailed to 
the East Indies—a name which was then understood 
to embrace not India alone, but the islands lying to 
the east of the Bay of Bengal, and the Straits of 
Malacca ; namely, Java and the much-coveted Spice 
Islands. 

Maritime enterprise had been studied to good 
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purpose by the Dutch, while the harsh treatment they 
had received from Spain had hardened their temper, 
making them fiercely tenacious of their foreign trade, 
as the only means of safeguarding both political and 
religious independence. This should be borne in 
mind, because it materially influenced the history of 
the Dutch East I ndia Company. As the power of 
the Spanish navy waned, the Dutch merchant-ships 
were free to sail East, and the trade with the Orient 
gradually slipped from the hands of the enfeebled and 
degenerate Portuguese into the grasp of the Dutch, 
who commenced an enthusiastic struggle for a 
monopoly of the far-famed spice trade, in quite as 
exclusive a spirit as either Portuguese or Spaniard. 

1 lofessedly, “they attacked the Portuguese mon¬ 
opoly in the name of open trade.” But they 
themselves spent, blood and money as freely 
as if these things were water, in their desperate 
eagerness to be in sole possession of the Spice 
Islands, where indeed, monopoly meant sovereignty. 
Thus, not only was the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany stronger that its English rival, as we have 
tried to show, but its aims were different. The 
English merchants viewed the “ Indies ” no less 
longingly as the land of promise, a great market 
region of fabulous riches and produce. They eagerly 
oesu-ed to gain something of its wealth. But it is 
quite evident that their ambition went no further than 
up centies for trade in friendly native ports, 
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with no design of excluding other foreign traders. 
“ Nor in forming an estimate of Dutch policy in the 
far East,” writes Mr. Woodward, “may this be 
forgotten; that no European nation, not Spain at her 
worst, hardly even the African slave-trader in his 
palmy days, bears a heavier reproach for calculating 
and persistent cruelty, for utter indifference to human 
life, for unholy means employed for sordid ends, than 
does the peaceful and God-fearing planter, trader, 
and administrator of the Dutch Colonies in the 
seventeenth century.”* 

All things considered, smooth sailing in the East 
was scarcely to be expected, and friction between the 
two Companies was inevitable, but at least, the 
conduct of the Dutch might have been more worthy 
of a brave people than it was. Each year, the 
enormous value of the lucrative spice trade became 
more and more apparent, and the Dutch opposition 
to the English traders as steadily deepened into hate. 
By 1615, regardless of the fiction of peace between 
their respective governments in Europe, the Dutch 
vindictively seized and sunk the English Company’s 
ships in Eastern seas, whenever they could catch 
them, confiscated their goods, and, further, ordered 
such native ports as offered them shelter to be 
demolished. This belligerent attitude they kept up 
to the great detriment of the English enterprise. 

* “ The Expansion of the British Empire.” By William 
Harrison Woodward, p. 76. 
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Worse was to follow. In 1619, the notorious “ Treaty 
of Defence” was concluded between Holland and 
England, purporting to keep the peace between the 
two Companies. The Dutch representatives sent to 
London knew their business perfectly, and they 
triumphed diplomatically. In negotiating terms with 
the keen, well-informed envoys, King James, whose 
head was just then filled with other troubles, and who 
knew very little about the real position of things in 
the East, entirely failed to grasp the importance of 
the issues at stake. He made the most lamentable 
concessions, and the English Company lost at every 
point. By the terms of the contract, the English 
Company might share, if it could, in the Spice 
Islands’ trade but without territorial foothold, and 
with but one fortified port to protect its interests. 
With competitors like the Dutch in the field, such an 
arrangement, as the disappointed City merchants well 
knew, was unworkable. The Crown had assented, 
however, and when the treaty was made known in the 
East, the two fleets dressed and, fully manned, 
exchanged courtesies and saluted each other with 
much stateliness. Nevertheless, they held to the old 
quarrelling as bitterly as before. The English 
Company kept its factors at Amboyna and Bantam, 
and a few minor ports, and one little island in the 
Banda group, remained in its hands. But, naturally, 
things went badly with the English Company, heavily 
handicapped as it was by the “Treaty of Defence, 
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and its trade east of the Strait of Malacca, dwindled 
to little value in the face of persistent Dutch opposi¬ 
tion. Meanwhile, in 1619, the Dutch Company had 
tounded the City of Batavia in Java, as the supreme 
seat of their Eastern colonial government, which new 
capital rose and flourished, as rapidly as the fortunes 
of the English sank. And now we reach a shameful 
page of Dutch history, whereon is written in bloody 
letters the climax of the Dutch hatred to their English 
rivals in the East. The Dutch would not rest while 
the English traders were at the gateways of the Spice 
Islands. Not content with their success, their 
animosity, which had been growing more and more 
openly aggressive, culminated, in 1623, in the murder 
of all the English merchants at Amboyna in the 
Moluccas. This cruel outrage sent a thrill through 
England, making an impression not to be wiped out 
by the enforced monetary compensation of .£3,615 
reluctantly paid by the Dutch Government to the 
heirs of the murdered men. Indeed, the tragic 
memory of that great wrong rankled in English 
breasts long after Cromwell exacted heavy retribu¬ 
tion in 1 654) an d a long series of naval wars dyed the 
narrow seas with blood up to 1689, when William 
of Orange united England and Holland under his 
Crown. 

At the time of the massacre, the Dutch, true to 
their policy, held a strong fort in Amboyna fully 
garrisoned with two hundred armed soldiers, the 
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English factory being merely a house in the town, 
licensed to the Company, and occupied by their chief, 
Captain Tovverson, and his subordinates. All told, 
there were ten Englishmen, nine Japanese, and one 
Portuguese sailor, in the English factory, when sud¬ 
denly the Dutch sailors fell upon them, and they were 
hauled before their foes on a charge of conspiring to 
surprise the fort. The victims vainly protested their 
innocence. They were stretched on the rack and 
tortured, until, after fearful sufferings, the tormentors 
wrung from them in their agony a so-called admission 
of guilt. Whereupon, they were hurried from the 
torture to the block. But why linger on a bloody 
deed, unsurpassed in grim cruelty in the annals of 
peaceful commerce, stained though they be with 
bloodshed? Truly, as Rudyard Kipling says, “If 
blood be the price of Admiralty, Lord God we have 
paid it fair,” in the East, as in the West. And here 
we will only tell how the brave little band died like 
heroes, each in turn imploring pardon of his comrades, 
and lamenting, that in his torment he had made a 
false confession of guilt. 

After this tragedy the Dutch reigned supreme over 
the Eastern islands, securing for themselves a practi¬ 
cal monopoly of the lucrative Spice trade, and closing 
the seas eastward of the Strait of Malacca to their 
foreign rivals. They expelled the Portuguese from 
their fortified settlements and took possession, and in 
1624, the English, unable to help themselves, were 
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forced to abandon nearly all their factories in the 
Indian Archipelago, the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and 
J ava. 

For a hundred years the Portuguese had held the 
Islands, trading as far East as the Celebes. But 
their power rapidly waned, after the Portuguese 
Crown was united with Spain under Philip II. in 
1580. Henceforth, Portuguese interests in the East 
were subordinated to Spain’s European policy. At 
the same time, the union laid the Portuguese open to 
the attacks of the Dutch and English, and Spanish 
aggression, and Spanish persecution, were avenged 
upon their Eastern settlements. But there was a 
multiplicity of reasons, why the Empire built up by 
the noble Albuquerque could not last. Portugal had 
settlements in Brazil, and her population was too 
small to send forth emigrants to Brazil in the West, 
and to India in the East. Again, her heavy losses 
in the continental wars, and the fact that she had 
arbitrarily expelled her former financiers, the Jews, 
crippled her resources. But, most of all, the intro¬ 
duction of the Inquisition exercised a withering 
influence on the nation's energies. In 1680, the 
Inquisition was carried to Goa, and the full tale of 
its horrors, and what natives and Europeans alike 
who fell into its terrible power suffered in its fiendish 
grip, will never be known on earth, since no con¬ 
tinuous record of its victims exists. But the day of 
vengeance came. And, at the last, the opulent 
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Portuguese Empire in the East faded ingloriously, 
destroyed by the persecuting spirit of the Church, 
the deterioration of its soldiers, and by the vicious 
living, tyranny, and corruption, of all but a few 
shining exceptions among its viceroys and officials. 

Meanwhile, the aggressive policy of the Dutch in 
the Eastern Archipelago, was to bring about astound¬ 
ing results for England in the future. Driven from 
the Islands, the English Company turned with 
increased energy and determination, to its task of 
founding settlements on the sea-board of India. 
Here, at least, the Dutch had no territorial foothold. 
Moreover, the Great Mughal, and the local governors, 
were powerful enough, not merely to grant con¬ 
cessions, but to enforce them ; and to guarantee the 
Company’s trading rights from local oppression, 
native or foreign. 
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“ Beyond the path of the outmost sun through utter darkness hurled, 
Further than ever comet flared, or vagrant star-dust swirled— 

Live such as fought and sailed and ruled and loved and made our 
world.” 

Rudyard Kipling. 


“ I will make the name of Englishmen to be as much dreaded as ever 
was the name of Chris Komanus”— Oliver Cromwell. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF COMPANY RULE. 

We have seen that by the time the English Company’s 
agent, Captain Hawkins, set foot in India in 1608, the 
Emperor Jahangir had succeeded to Akbar’s mag¬ 
nificent Empire. But who would have thought it 
possible, that an obscure little sea fight seven years 
later, between two sets of strangers on the coast, would 
have more decisive influence on India’s destiny, than 
all Jahangir’s long wars in the Deccan? Yet such 
are the facts. Jahangir’s dream of acquiring Southern 
India by conquest, fell to pieces) and in the end, he 
added little to the territory left him by his father; 
the kingdoms south of the Vindhyd Mountains 
remained unconquered. But the hard-won victory of 
the English Company’s ships over their Portuguese 
opponents in the Swally Roads off Surat, in 1615, was 
a turning point in the drama of Indian conquest. It 
had great and permanent consequences not for India 
only but for Europe at large. It finally broke the 
exclusive monopoly, claimed and held by Portugal 
over the Eastern seas, for upwards of a hundred years. 

Notwithstanding the desperate efforts, made by the 
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Portuguese to hinder them, and the stress of Dutch 
competition in the Far East, the English succeeded in 
opening up trade at Cambay and Surat on the west 
coast, success being due in the first instance to brave 
Sir Henry Middleton. The Company’s Charter had 
been renewed by James I., in 1609, and under its new 
form, it not only granted the exclusive right of trade 
in the East Indies, but it conferred the power of 
holding and alienating lands, a concession now seen to 
be desirable, and in reality of the highest importance. 
Moreover, the sixth voyage proved a memorable one 
in the annals of the Company. Middleton, who con¬ 
ducted the voyage, had a smart tussle, in 1611, with 
the Portuguese off Cambay. Coming off the victor, 
he displayed such adroitness and tact, that the native 
powers were induced to grant him important privileges. 
Subsequently, on the seventh voyage, Captain Hippon 
obtained leave to trade in Masulipatam. But the 
most decisive advance in the history of the Company’s 
position in the East, was made in 1612, when Captain 
Best, after a plucky fight with the Portuguese fleet off 
Surat, drove them off, and the local powers being 
favourably disposed, negotiations were promptly con¬ 
cluded with the Great Mughal, so that, at last, we 
were allowed to trade at the Imperial port of Surat. 
In January, 1613, the Company joyfully received a 
farm£n, or Imperial decree, from the Emperor 
Jahangir, conferring special privileges, and granting a 
site for an English factory, in the city of Surat, to be 
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under the protection of the governor. From this 
time, dates the formal landing of the British in India ; 
and by right of the Emperor’s farm An, settlements or 
factories, as they were called, were also established 
at Surat, and shortly afterwards at Ahmadabad and 
Cambay. It mattered little, that the indignant 
Portuguese violently denounced the English traders 
to the king, as “ thieves, disturbers of States, and a 
people not to be permitted in a commonwealth.” 
For plainly, betwixt Dutch and English, the 
Portuguese were now engaged in a kind of death 
struggle, for the very possession of their Indian coast 
settlements ; and the battle royal between the Portu¬ 
guese and English fleets off Surat, in 1615, was a last 
desperate effort, to force the English to withdraw, 
and to save their own prestige. 

The fight itself was as daring, as brilliant, and as 
desperately one-sided, as any recorded in our naval 
history. When Captain Best’s little fleet, four small 
English ships in all, reached Swally, the port of Surat, 
at the mouth of the TApti River, suddenly the 
Portuguese trading fleet, eight huge galleons heavily 
armed, three pinnaces, and its armed convoy of no 
fewer than sixty frigates, barred the entrance. The 
frightened natives on shore, who had hitherto con¬ 
sidered the Portuguese invincible, looked on with 
amazement at what followed. It would take too long 
to relate in detail the history of the four engagements, 
in which the Portuguese force, overwhelming as it was 
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in size and numbers, was utterly defeated by the 
English Company’s gallant ship-master, Captain Best, 
and the brave men with him. But, assuredly, seldom 
before or since, was victory better deserved or more 
abundantly blessed. 

This important victory over the Portuguese in the 
Swally Roads, was the first-fruits of Britain’s budding 
sea-power in Indian waters. It assigned her a 
substantial place on the Indian sea-board, a place 
which she never lost; while Portugal ceased from that 
moment to be supreme on the western coast, and, 
indeed, rapidly sank to insignificance. But its results 
went far beyond the immediate profit and the 
orcaking of the spell of Portuguese influence. It 
presaged the rising of a new power in India, which 
before another century and a half had elapsed, had 
eclipsed the splendid Mughal government, had 
gathered Hindu and Musalmdn, Mughal and Maratha 
under its rule, and had rolled back the tide of Asiatic 
invasion which had poured into India for 5,000 
years, after having driven from its path, not Portugal 
and Holland only, but France, the most powerful, 
the most warlike nation of Europe. 

Surat was reckoned the chief port of the Mughal 
Empire; it lay nearest to home, and no more 
promising centre of trade could have been chosen, 
although the fierce rivalry of the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, who both had trading agencies there, made it 
anything but a quiet and restful foothold. However, 
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the English factory at Surat rapidly rose to pre¬ 
eminence, and subordinate trading agencies were 
presently established at Gogra, at Cambay, inland at 
AhmadiMd, and eventually at Agra itself, with 
factories on the coast at Bombay and Calicut. The 
convenience of its situation, and the character of the 
neighbouring population, decided the Company to 
make Surat their headquarters, and here was collected 
all the trade passing between the East and home. The 
same sober judgment which characterised the City 
merchants’ resolve, “ to sort their business with men 
of their own qualitie,” marks the factors’ instructions 
respecting the trade to be sought for. Spices, silks, 
and cloths were to be thought of, rather than precious 
stones and pearls or gold. And it is with cloths and 
calicoes, spices, indigo, saltpetre, gum, opium, and so 
forth, that the Company’s fleets waiting off Surat 
were to be laden. Surat remained the Company’s 
seat of government on the western coast, until its 
actual transfer to Bombay in 1687. 

James I. showed a good deal of interest in the 
Company s first factory, and at the Company’s 
request, he dispatched Sir T. homas Roe as ambassa¬ 
dor to the court of Jahdngir, that he might look 
after the interests of the Surat settlement, and be 
on the spot to counteract the baneful influence of 
the Portuguese generally. Roe arrived at Agra in 
1615, "and his well-known letters and journal written 
during his residence in India, give a vivid account of 
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the Mughal court and rule. Undazzled by the 
external magnificence of the splendid capital 
with its sumptuous palace and the priceless Peacock 
Throne, beneath the Emperor’s state, wealth, and 
semblance of power, the clear-sighted ambassador 
quickly discerned signs of internal weakness, and pre¬ 
dicted speedy political changes. “ Beware of scattering 
your goods in divers parts,” he warned the Company, 
“ and engaging your stocke and servants farre into 
the country, for the time will come when all in these 
kingdoms will be in combustion and a few years’ warre 
will not decide the inveterate malice laid up on all 
sides against a day of vengeance.” 

Already the palmy days of Akbar’s vigorous Empire 
were past, and Jahdngi'r’s combined vanity and cruelty 
had cast the shadow of coming disaster, although 
outwardly the reigning Mughal flourished and his 
magnificence increased. Barbarous cruelty, intrigues, 
bribes, craft, and flattery pervaded the royal palace, 
which was filled with unscrupulous courtiers and 
ambitious adventurers of both sexes and their fol¬ 
lowers. The monarch himself was an arch-dissembler, 
posing before his own subjects and the foreigners 
at his court, as a model prince and ruler, valiant, 
orthodox, high-minded and just. One thing, indeed, 
stands to his credit. He had placed in his private 
apartment a cluster of golden bells, which could be 
rung by means of a long chain hanging outside the 
fort, where all might use it, and the poorest suitor 
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might thus get the hearing of the king without fear 
or favour of officious courtiers. And in the daytime 
he gravely maintained the strictest appearance of 
virtue. Wine, especially, he professed to be hateful 
to him. He forbade his subjects to touch it, and no 
one whose breath smelled of it might enter his 
presence, on pain of the terrible bastinado. It was 
not long, however, before Sir Thomas Roe discovered 
the real character of the prince he had to deal with. 
At his first interview he presented a case of wine with 
sundry other gifts from the Company, and JahdngiVs 
pernicious habit instantly declared itself. He fell at 
once to drinking, became intoxicated, and the inter¬ 
view, kept up to midnight, was worse than wasted. 
But in court circles, the Emperor's nightly lapses were 
to be regarded as non-existent. All who participated 
must be dumb, as they learnt by terrible experience. 
Roe relates how, after one of these revels, an unfor¬ 
tunate courtier foigot himself, and the next morning, 
incautiously alluded to the previous night. At this, 
the Emperor, affecting the utmost astonishment and 
displeasure, gravely cross-examined him to know the 
names of his companions, and they were all fined and 
brutally punished. 

Sir Thomas Roe grew greatly tired of this strange 
world, and he found it no easy task to adapt himself 
to his surroundings. After much trouble and waiting, 
he succeeded in obtaining concessions, which materially 
improved the Company’s footing on the sea-board, 
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though he could not prevail on the Emperor to sign 
a farman, granting it trading privileges in perpetuity. 
In his own mind the shrewd diplomatic agent was so 
convinced from what he saw, that the day of “com¬ 
bustion " and “ vengeance ” drew on apace for the 
Mughal kingdom, that he counselled the Company 
to give no hostages to fortune in the way of 
settlements and fortresses ashore, but simply to do 
their trade from the ship, and sail away again. 
YY riting on the spot, he earnestly recommended the 
Directors at home not to think of purchasing land 
in India, nor even to build forts on the sea-board, 
asserting “ by my consent you shall no way ingage 
yourselves, but at sea where you are as like to gaine 
as often as to lose.” 

But the Company, harassed by the unequal com¬ 
petition of the Dutch in the Eastern Archipelago, was 
far too keenly set on its scheme of opening up trade 
with India, and planting settlements on the mainland, 
as a counterpoise to Dutch activity, to be lightly 
deterred. So, notwithstanding Roe’s discouragement, 
in 1620, factories were started at Agra and Patnd. 
Growing bolder, two years later our merchants took 
the offensive against the Portuguese, and in 1622, the 
Company’s fleet, assisting the Persian land forces 
under Shah Abbas, captured Ormuz at the entrance 
to the Persian Gulf. The reward asked and obtained 
from Shdh Abbas was a grant in perpetuity to the 
Company of the customs of Gombroon, where sub- 
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sequently a factory was established in 1632. The 
prize-money falling' to the Company from the capture, 
amounted to £100,000, whereof King James imme¬ 
diately demanded £1 0,000 royalty ; and his favourite, 
the Duke of Buckingham, then Lord High Admiral, 
demanded another £10,000 as his share, nor might 
the Company’s ships put to sea again until these 
claims were paid. 

Meanwhile, the Company, after sundry ineffectual 
attempts, had secured a footing on the Coromandel 
Coast, on the eastern sea-board of India, where 
permission had been given to Captain Hippon to 
trade at Masulipatam as early as 1612. In 1622, a 
factory was established there, and so promising was 
the outlook, that three years later a subordinate 
factory was opened at Armagaon. Shortly after¬ 
wards, the oppression and general bad behaviour of 
the native officials made the Masulipatam factory a 
dangerous and profitless affair. Consequently, in 
1628, the Company decided to close it and withdraw 
to Armagaon, the garrison of which now mustered 
twenty-three men and twelve guns. These, however, 
were not enough, and twenty soldiers were sent to 
garrison it in 1630, when Armagaon was attached to 
the Surat Presidency. Then the Company, not to be 
daunted by previous failures, turned once more to 
Masulipatam, and having first secured the “Golden 
Farmdn,” a royal order from the King of Golconda 
promising protection, the factory was re-established 
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in 1632. But it was now enlarged upon the lines of the 
factory at Surat, and placed in charge of Francis Day 
as President, with a Council consisting of the four 
senior merchants to assist him in regulating its 
affairs. Two years later, the Emperor granted the 
Company leave to trade in Bengal. The factory of 
Surat, which had the distinction of being the model 
for that of Masulipatam, and approximately, indeed, 
for the Company’s other trading centres in India, was 
built foursquare with a court in the middle, the 
warehouse and offices being on the ground floor, 
while the President with his Council, factors, writers 
and apprentices, lived around the factory. Ad¬ 
ministered and governed by its chief merchant, or 
President, assisted by his Council, the four senior 
merchants, the little community formed a self- 
governing kingdom, degrees of precedence being 
carefully observed and a certain degree of state 
kept up. Under the new arrangement the factory at 
Masulipatam prospered, until it was eclipsed by the 
settlement at Madras, which the Company owed to 
the sagacity of Francis Day, a man admirably 
equipped for his work as President of the Council. 

It was in 1639, that he explored the neighbourhood 
of the Portuguese settlement at San Thom 4 , which, 
according to tradition, was the scene of the martyr¬ 
dom of St. Thomas. The result of Day’s exploration, 
combined with his splendid energy and tact, was tfie 
acquisition of Madras, a strip of land on the sea-board 
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not far from San Thome, six miles long, and one mile 
broad. Coupled with the Madras purchase was a 
little island scarcely five hundred yards in length, 
but so placed as to command the coast. I hese 
advantages were eagerly utilized, and walled, fortified, 
and garrisoned, the little island started on its brave 
career as Fort St. George, and the factors from 
ArmAgaon, which had been abandoned in the previous 
year, 1638, were located there. The adjoining strip 
on the mainland, known as Black Town, was inhabited 
by natives, and the youngest Member of the Council 
acted as magistrate, organising and controlling the 
native police. “ Popular religions, customs, and 
languages were respected,” writes Mr. Woodward, 
u and on a small scale the problems of British Indian 
administration had begun.' * At first, the Madras 
factory was placed under Bantam in Java, but in 1653* 
it became a Presidency, thenceforward exercising 
control over Huglf, Patnd, Balasor, and all the 
Company’s trading stations on the Coromandel 
coast. 

But to see how these ports arose we must turn 
to Bengal, where, after many trials, things were 
visibly brightening for the English. In 1634, the 
Nawab, or Governor of Bengal, had driven the 
Portuguese from their stronghold at Hugh, which 

was situated one hundred and twenty miles inland, 

« 

* See “ The Expansion of the Empire.” By William Harrison 
Woodward, p. 83. 
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leaving the ground clear for the English Company 
to trade in Bengal under a fanndn granted by 
the Emperor in the same year. Seizing the 
opportunity, the Company promptly built a factory 
at Pippli in Orissa, but this being unfortified, 
its trade was at the mercy of the Nawdb, and 
suffered severely from local impositions. This 
oppressive treatment went on until 1640, when Mr. 
Gabriel Boughton, the surgeon of the Company's 
ship Hopewell , was able to obtain important privi¬ 
leges from the Emperor Shfih Jahdn, which at once 
placed the Bengal enterprise on a more favourable 
footing. Boughton was summoned to attend the 
Emperor’s young daughter, who had burned herself 
badly. Happily, the sufferer speedily recovered 
under his treatment, and Shah Jahfin, evidently 
grateful and much pleased with the skill of the 
English surgeon, as a reward, at Boughton’s repre¬ 
sentation, granted the Company privilege to trade 
on the Hugh free from duties, thus relieving the 
factois of the provincial governor’s unscrupulous 
extortions and interference generally. Immensely 
encouraged by this gracious acquiescence on the 
pait of Shah Jah&n, the Company established a 
factory at Hugh without delay, and this was fol¬ 
lowed in 1642 by another settlement lower down 
the coast at Balasor. Several other trading ports 
weie occupied on the busy waterways of Bengal, 
whence rich and profitable merchandise found its 
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way to Surat, to be shipped and exported to Eng¬ 
land. Trade extended rapidly, and it only required 
time, capital, and, above all, fair dealing, to make 
the Bengal trade a highly remunerative one. But, 
alas! capital and fair dealing were both lacking. 

All this activity and steady progress in India 
could not make the Company’s affairs prosperous 
in the face of persistent Dutch ill-usage and the 
crew of Dutch spoilers in the Far East. And from 
the time when the Dutch, as we have seen, threw 
away all scruples to satisfy their covetousness, the 
English trade gradually diminished, growing poorer, 
until, by the opening of 1629, the Company found 
itself saddled with an ominous debt of £300,000, 
and shares of £100 had fallen to £80. Moreover, 
it had felt the pressure of home misgovernment, 
suffering' cruel things at the hands of James I., 
who had lightly thrown away its hard-won footing 
in the Far East, and unscrupulously combined with 
the infamous Buckingham to bleed it in the matter 
of the Ormuz prize-money. But it was to endure 
yet harder things at the hands of his successor. In 
1635, Charles I., in spite of the exclusive rights given 
to the Company, deliberately infringed its charter 
by granting a licence to a rival trading Association 
under Sir William Courten, thereby encouraging 
interlopers and adventurers, who were almost as 
great a trial as the Dutch themselves. Nor was 
the clash of rival commercial interests the only 
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grievance. The new Company started its career 
by a piratical attack on some native ships at Surat 
and Diu. And the native authorities, as was but 
natural, since they knew no distinction between the 
two sets of English traders on their coast, held the 
East India Company responsible, and this supposed 
breach of good faith told on its trade at Surat in 
the most damaging way, whilst the Dutch gained 
proportionately as the English lost. However, after 
this unpleasant demonstration, Courten’s Association 
set to work in a legitimate manner, and in 1637, suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing trading ports at Goa, Baticala, 
Karwar, Achin, and Rajfipur* eventually joining 
hands with the East India Company in 1650. 

In 1640, Portugal regained her independence, 
and tried hard to recover something of her old 
position in the East. But her day of power was 
passed, and only Goa and certain insignificant ports 
on the west coast were restored to her. On the 
other hand, Holland had all her Asiatic conquests 
confirmed by the Peace of Munster in 1648, and 
her commercial and general prosperity was never 
more assured. 

Meanwhile, the English East India Company had 
suffered deplorably, in common with the entire body 
politic, from the civil wars. But the strong rule of 
Cromwell penetrated to the distant Indies, and his 

* See “The Indian Epipire.” 
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vigorous policy improved the position of the 
s truggling English community in the East, where 
trade disputes and rivalries had been growing more 
and more acute as Holland gained internal security 
and built up transmarine political power. Two 
determinate causes co-operated in producing this 
increase of Dutch importance and Dutch assertion. 
One was the acknowledgment by Spain of Holland’s 
independence in 1648, and the other occurred in 
1650, when William II. died and the office of 
Stadtholder was abolished. The government then 
fell absolutely into the hands of the Dutch mer¬ 
chants, with a result that all other interests were 
held subordinate to the maritime trade, and navi¬ 
gation and trade monopoly became the absorbing 
national passion. Thus pushed forward by the 
Government, the carrying trade of the world was 
rapidly concentrating in Dutch hands to the great 
loss of British markets. Again, the founding of New 
Amsterdam, the present New York, in America in 
1614, and the establishment of a port of call at 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1650, were significant oi 
their growing power. 

Obviously the circumstances of the time required 
a change, and the administrative genius of Cromwell 
quickly devised a remedy. The Dutch had now 
been the shipowners of the world for the best part 
of a century, and so long as the sea-borne 
commerce of the world was carried on mainly in 
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Dutch bottoms, the energy and wealth of our 
merchants steadily enriched our rivals, and the 
first profits arising from the expansion of colonial 
markets and the growth of colonial prosperity were 
chiefly absorbed by them. To remedy this unsatis¬ 
factory state of affairs, Cromwell’s Parliament, in 
1651, passed the famous Navigation Act, which 
not only paved the way for the extension of English 
commerce and shipping, but struck a decisive blow 
at the rigid Dutch monopoly. Its aim being, in 
fact, first to punish the Dutch for their accumulated 
injuries against British traders in the Far East, 
especially for the unforgotten massacre at Amboyna ; 
and secondly, to stimulate the development of Eng¬ 
lish shipping in the interests of national security and 
commercial prosperity. By this Act all goods im¬ 
ported into, or exported from Great Britain, from 
or into Asia, Africa, or America, had to be carried 
in English ships, of which the owners, captains, 
and three - fourths of the crew must be English 
subjects. 

The effect of this Act, which ran counter to the 
interests of the Dutch, whose aim had been to- 
preserve their hard monopoly of trade, was simply 
overwhelming. In attacking and crushing the 
Dutch shipping monopoly, England inflicted 
on Holland a vital wound. So crushing, indeed, 
was the blow' that the course of the Dutch 
commercial ascendancy * was suddenly stayed, and 
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financial ruin threatened the whole country. 
The immediate result was the obstinate Dutch 
War of 1652-4, round which such a galaxy of 
naval talent clusters. By a just Nemesis, Holland, 
with her prolific sea-borne commerce on which 
she set so high a value as the mainspring of her 
freedom, and on which she depended mainly 
for supplies, suffered far more in the conflict than 
England, whose over-sea enterprise was at that time 
small. The fierceness of the strife grew with each 
engagement. Blake, the great admiral of the 
Commonwealth, beat the Dutch under De Ruyter off 
Dover in 1652 ; but two months later the gallant Van 
Tromp retrieved the defeat, and beat Blake off the 
Downs, afterwards sailing in mock triumph down 
the Channel with a broom flying at his mast-head to 
signify that he had swept the English from the seas. 
This insult was avenged in the following year (1653) 
when Blake, Penn, and Monk defeated Van Tromp 
and De Ruyter, in a memorable three days’ fight off 
Beachy Head. But the hopes of Holland fell when 
the brave Van Tromp was killed in the Texcl 
• engagement; moreover fifteen hundred prizes had 
been taken from her at sea during the two years. 
At this point the misery of the industrial population 
obliged the Dutch Government to sue for peace, and 
by this time, indeed, both the belligerents were tired 
of the fruitless struggle, and peace was patched up 
between them. 
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When the ruinous Dutch war was over, the Eng¬ 
lish East India Company entered on a new career 
of prosperity. By the terms of the peace treaty, 
Holland, sorely grudging, was pledged to recognise 
the supremacy of the British flag in British seas, and 
she had already been compelled to submit to the 
Navigation Act; whilst the outstanding claim for 
the Amboyna murders was settled by the payment 
of £3,615 to the heirs of the murdered men. Not, 
indeed, that this outward amity between the two 
nations in Europe extended to the East, or precluded 
open conflict between the Dutch and English trading 
companies. But although the Dutch pursued their 
old aggressive methods in the East, the Protector’s 
vigorous commercial policy gave scope at last to 
the energy and enterprise of the English traders. 
In 1654-5, Cromwell issued another patent to a 
new Eastern trading Association, entitled the 
“ Company of Merchant Adventurers.” As we have 
seen, interlopers had already proved a serious 
hindrance. This was so far recognised that two 
years later the friendly absorption of all the rival 
traders into the English East India Company received 
the approval of Government, whilst the Protector 
granted a fresh charter once more giving it exclusive 
rights and power in the trade with the Indies. 

Immediately on the Restoration the national sanc¬ 
tion was formally given to the new mercantile policy 
of weakening the Dutch trade. Continuing the 
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commercial policy of the Protector, Charles II. passed 
a second Navigation Act in 1660, by which the 
provisions respecting the employment of English 
ships were reaffirmed. And further, it enacted that a 
long list of scheduled products from India and from 
all England’s over-sea possessions, should be exported 
only to England, or to her colonies, " while all 
commodities imported into a colony must be shipped 
from England only. The object being to make 
England the central selling market of the Empire, 
and to make England the chief source of manu¬ 
factured goods consumed.”* Naturally, the adoption 
of the Act, which undermined the commercial 
enterprise of the Dutch, worked favourably for the 
English merchants. At the same time, the English 
East India Company became invested with larger 
powers. On renewing its Charter in 1661, King 
Charles greatly increased its privileges, and not only 
granted the Company the exclusive right to traffic in 
the East Indies, but raised its status in India by 
giving it full power to administer justice, punish 
intruders, and issue coin, and further he empowered 
those in authority to make peace and war with all the 
non-Christian peoples around them. 

Jn 1661, the King of Portugal, anxious to obtain 
our assistance against the Dutch, ceded the island of 
Bombay to England as part of the dowry of Catherine 

* See il The Expansion of the British Empire.” By W. 
Harrison Woodward, p. 124. 
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of Braganza on her marriage with Charles II. But 
in May, 1663, Pepys* writes in his Diary, “The 
Portugalls have choused us it seems, in the Island of 
Bombay, in the East Indys ; for after a great charge 
of our fleets being sent thither with full commission 
from the King of Portugall to receive it, the governor, 
by some pretence or other, will not deliver it to Sir 
Abraham Shipman, sent from the King, nor to my 
Lord of Marlborough ; which the King takes mighty 
ill.” It was not until 1665, that Bombay was delivered 
up by the Portuguese, and subsequently, in 1668, 
King Charles transferred the island to the Company 
for a quit-rent of £10 a year. Thus, Bombay has the 
distinction of being the first possession of the Crown 
in India, and naturally occupied a superior position to 
Madras which was held on a lease from the neigh¬ 
bouring Hindu Raja. Moreover, its' area, which 
covered thirty miles by eight, was sufficiently large to 
admit of grand schemes of commercial development, 
whilst being an island, it enjoyed a certain immunity 
from the raids of the Mardthas and from native 
disturbances generally. Whereas Surat, which was 
now at the height of its prosperity, had already been 
attacked more than once by the Mardthas, and in 
1664, when Sivaji sacked and burned the city, the 
English factory was only saved from the flames by 
the heroic defence of Sir George Oxenden, the 

* Samuel I’epys was Secretary to the Admiralty in the reigns 
of Charles 11 . arid James II., 1659-1703. 
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President. It is pleasant to record that Oxenden’s 
brave defence drew forth a special recognition from 
the Mughal Emperor, who showed his admiration by 
granting the Company the privilege of trading free 
from duties for one year. As native affairs became 
more and more unsettled, it was decided for the sake 
of greater security to transfer the seat of the western 
Presidency from Surat to Bombay, and the removal 
was finally accomplished in 1687. After which, 
Bombay, admirably situated, and with an industrious, 
peaceable population, rapidly grew in importance, and 
became the chief port of trade in India, a position it 
has retained ever since. 

We cannot be surprised that the Dutch bitterly 
grudged the growing success of the English 
competitors in the Eastern trade. Their own com¬ 
mercial prosperity had rapidly withered under the 
Navigation Acts, and their position in the East was 
no longer secure. So great and critical was the 
change, that Pepys, writing in 1663, says, “ The Dutch 
decay there exceedingly, it being believed that their 
people will revolt from them here, and they forced to 
give up their trade.” The States-General tried hard 
to stop the match with Portugal, sending a great 
present of money to King Charles, but it was carried 
out in spite of their efforts. The old commercial 
jealousy, lulled for a time by the peace, though it had 
lived on in petty combats at sea between the rival 
merchant fleets, flamed up fiercely on the cession of 
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Bombay. Little more was needed to fan the rising 
quarrel into open warfare, and bitter disputes over the 
Guinea trade on the West coast of Africa quickly 
filled up the measure of Dutch resentment and ended 
in the bloody war of 1664-7. At first, truly, as Green 
says, “ the war which followed was a war of giants,” so 
indomitable were the opposing fleets. “ English 
sailors may be killed,” exclaimed the great Dutch 
statesman, De Witt, “ but they cannot be conquered.” 
And the Dutch were as unconquerable. Once more 
the question of the Eastern trade was fiercely fought 
out in European seas. On June 3rd, 1C65, an 
obstinate battle off Harwich ended in a victory for 
the English fleet ; but the same year in a waliant 
struggle in the Channel, De Ruyter overwhelmed 
Monk and his fleet, by sheer force of numbers. The 
temper of the time is shown by the manner in which, 
outnumbered though they were by the enemy, the 
English admiral attacked the superior force, and 
fought a great battle lasting for four days at fearful- 
odds. But English valour was matched with Dutch 
valour, and English skill with Dutch skill, and the 
fight went badly for Monk from the first, and only 
the timely arrival of Prince Rupert upon the scene 
saved his fleet from destruction. Even then, Monk 
would not give up, but doggedly renewed the struggle, 
though it was too unequal for him to redeem the 
misfortune, and he was forced to withdraw with the 
loss of twenty ships. Indeed, the losses on both 
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sides were enormous, the enemy suffering so severely 
as to make it a doubtful victory. In a third engage¬ 
ment as resolutely contested off the North Foreland 
as either of the others, Prince Rupert and Monk 
avenged this defeat, and the balance of victory fell to 
the English fleet, which after this swept along the 
coast of Holland, exacting a heavy retribution for old 
wrongs by burning the Dutch shipping and destroying 
their towns. Rut it was not long before Holland 
refitted her ships and prepared to retaliate in a 
manner which bitterly humiliated England. The 
Dutch fleet, one hundred and thirty sail, put to sea 
and arrived in the Channel, where they were joined by 
the French, who had declared war against us. Never 
has England known such shame and degradation as 
was to follow. For years English seamen had poured 
out their blood everywhere on the high seas, until 
every foreign power had been compelled to dip its 
flag in salute when passing an English vessel. And 
now in the hour of England’s extremity, and our 
sailors’ greatest need and distress, they were doomed 
to be mocked at home. The navy, in common with 
every other part of the administration, had suffered 
shameful neglect at the hands of the pleasure-loving 
Charles, and the fleet which Cromwell had brought to 
such admirable efficiency as, says Pepys, “ made all 
the neighbouring princes fear him,” had rapidly 
decayed. For one thing, the war had steadily drained 
the country of its best seamen, but above all it was 
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the indifference of the Crown, and the ever-increasing 
pressure of domestic ill-government, the cruelties of 
the press-gang, the ill-treatment of the men, and the 
lack of pay which broke the spirits and turned the 
hearts and affections of our seamen. And a curse 
seemed to have fallen on the capital. In 1665. the 
Great Plague had carried off a hundred thousand 
Londoners in six months ; and the Plague was 
followed by the Great Fire which consumed the whole 
city from the Tower to the Temple, destroying 
thirteen thousand homes and ninety churches, so that 
the actual loss of property and merchandise beggars 
description. 

By this time the Treasury was empty, and though 
the Dutch 'fleet was known to be at sea, the king 
could not be induced to set aside his pleasures or 
attend to the affairs of his distracted kingdom. 
Pepys tells us how fearless Tom' Killigrew remon¬ 
strated, telling the king plainly that his matters were 
coming to. an ill state, but bad as things were there 
was one man whom if His Majesty “ would employ 
and command to see all things well, executed/’ co.uld 
mend all, 41 and this is one Charles Stuart, who now 
spends his time in employing his lips about the Court 
and hath no other employment.” But Charles only 
laughed and took no heed. So far from making an 
offensive effort, the unblushing monarch could not 
defend his own coasts from the invaders. He had 
abused his royal prerogative, wasted the resources of 
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his kingdom, and alienated the hearts of his seamen, 
and when the Dutch fleet appeared off the Nore> 
neither ships nor forts were manned. Surely never 
were consequences of a vicious and negligent rule 
more dramatically displayed than when the booming 
of the Dutch guns in the Medway and the Thames 
proclaimed England’s shame, and the complete 
eclipse of her naval glories. The Dutch sailed up 
unopposed to Gravesend, broke the boom and chain 
which protected the Medway, burned three men-of- 
war, the Royal James y Oake , and Londoyi , carried off 
the Royal Charles , and spread consternation and 
terror through London and the south of England. 
Ships were sunk across the river to prevent the 
enemy advancing on London, but so great was the 
confusion and dismay that more than one ship laden 
with valuable stores was sunk, together with a foreign 
vessel that had the honour of the nation for her 
security. The Dutch withdrew, sailing triumphantly 
along the coast, the masters of the Channel, whilst in 
the streets of London, the maddened people cried 
aloud that they were bought and sold, and were being 
delivered up to the French. Meantime, negotiations 
for peace were being arranged in Holland. For 
Holland, unconquerable and resolute as she had 
shown herself to the very end of the war, had suffered 
terribly. Thus the peace signed at Breda on July 25th, 
1667, was welcomed by both nations. Besides, truth 
to tell, both Holland and England had become 
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suspicious of the ambitious designs of France, and 
though the Dutch ended the war with victory on 
their side, the Peace of Breda left the status of the 
combatants in the East unchanged, and formally 
confirmed their respective colonial possessions to 
them. 




CHAPTER VI. 
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A.D. 1604-1642. France our limes ounds an East India Company. 

1652. French Company temporarily occupies Mauritius. 
1664. The fifth (Colbert’s) French East India Company 


finally established. 


1667. Caron, Director-General of the French enterprise. 

1668. French settle at Pondicherri. 

1668. The Triple Alliance of England, Holland and 
Sweden against France ; effect in India. 

1670. Secret “Treaty of Dover,” between Charles IT. and 
Louis. 

1674. French acquire Pondicherri by purchase. 

1672-1674. England fights with France against Holland. 

1678. Defensive league between England and Holland 
against France. 

1681. Bengal detached from the Madras Presidency. 

1686. Charnock forced to quit the Hugh factory. 

1688. Chandarnagar acquired by the French. 

1688. Final overthrow of Golconda and Bijdpur by 


Aurangzeb. 


1690. Fort St. David built by the English. 

1697. Peace of Ryswick. 

1698. Site of Calcutta purchased. 

1698. The East India Company loses its Charter. 

1701. War of the Spanish Succession. 

1702. The Company is granted its first Parliamentary 

Charter. 

1702. Rooke’s victory over the French in Vigo Bay. 

1704. Rooke captures Gibraltar. 

1704. Marlborough defeats French at Blenheim. 

1706. Marlborough defeats French at Ramillies 

1708. Marlborough and Prince Eugene defeat French at 

Oudenarde. 

1709. Marlborough and Prince Eugene defeat French at 

Malplaquet. 

1713. Treaty of Utrecht. 
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THE SONG OF THE CITIES. 
Bombay. 

“ Royal and Dower-royal, I the Queen 

Fronting thy richest sea with richer hands— 

A thousand mills roar through me where I glean 
All races from all lands. 


Calcutta. 

“ Me the sea-captain loved, the River built, 

Wealth sought and Kings adventured life to hold. 
Hail, England ! I am Asia — power on silt, 

Death in my hands, but gold ! 


Madras. 

“ Clive kissed me on the mouth and eyes and brow 
Wonderful kisses, so that I became 
Crowned above Queens—a withered beldame now, 

Brooding on ancient fame.” 

Rudyard Kipling. 




CHAPTER VI. 

FRANCE, THE NEW RIVAL. 

And now a new scene opens with France at our 
heels in the East; the French proving far more 
formidable to the English and Dutch than they had 
ever been to one another. As early as 1604, France 
had dispatched a formally accredited Company to 
Eastern seas, followed by a second in 1611, a third in 
1615, and a fourth, sent by Richelieu, in 1642. All 
these early Companies, however, were simply ad¬ 
venturers, trading from their ships, and sailing away 
with the results without saddling themselves with the 
maintenance of factories ashore, and with no motive 
beyond the immediate profit. Nor had any serious 
collision arisen with the Dutch and English. But a 
little later the astute French minister, Mazarin, fixed 
his gaze on the beautiful little island of Mauritius, 
lying in the bosom of the Indian Ocean, and at once 
singled it out as an important strategic centre 
for commercial expansion in the east. Under his 
direction, the French East India Company took 
possession of the island in 1652, and later on, in our 
long conflict with France, we found the Isle of 
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France, as the French called Mauritius, a very hotbed 
of hostilities against our interests in the East. The 
wise and far-sighted Colbert, the celebrated minister 
of Louis XIV., stimulated indeed by the success of 
the Dutch and English, followed on their tracks, and 
turned to the wider field of India in his plans for the 
rapid extension of French commerce. The troublous 
period of the Fronde being over, he resolutely set 
himself to restore prosperity to the ruined finances of 
the country, and while Louis cherished extravagant 
projects of conquest and of territorial aggrandise¬ 
ment, the patriotic Minister laboured incessantly at 
developing every side of the national life. So 
zealous was he, that in the latter half of the seven¬ 
teenth century, France was the wealthiest power in 
Europe. Commerce was of more importance to 
Colbert than territorial conquest. With the wealth 
that poured into the treasury through “ the peaceful 
channels of industry and trade,” he steadily raised the 
strength of France, and provided her with forces 
vastly superior to those of the nations around, and 
then, entering the lists as a competitor in the Eastern 
trade, commenced a serious struggle for the valuable 
markets of the world. His energy was astounding. 
In a few years the old rotten ships of France had 
been replaced by one of the most powerful fleets on 
the seas, splendidly equipped, and manned by a fine 
body of seamen. Strategic considerations have ever 
influenced French colonial policy, and, as a prelim- 
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inary step, the fortress of Dunkirk, taken by the 
English from the Spanish Netherlands in 1658, was 
purchased from Charles II. as a naval base. This 
strengthened the position of the French in the narrow 
seas at home, and Colbert, swift to plan and execute, 
at once prepared to emulate the Dutch and English 
on the sea board of India. Above all, he had carried 
Louis with him in his scheme for inaugurating a new 
and decided maritime and commercial policy, which 
was to give France a rare and speedy triumph in the 
struggle for the commerce of the world. Hitherto 
France had been a land-power only, but now she 
could fight both by land and sea. In the future she 
was to show herself a formidable competitor on either 
element. In 1664, the fifth French East India 
Company started in handsome style under royal 
Charter, prepared to fight its way and hold its 
ground as befitted the protege of the king and 
government, and as an Association possessed of a 
magnificent capital of fifteen million francs, and 
vested with the full monppoly of French trade with 
the Indies. With these wider aims to be carried into 
execution, the appearance of Colbert’s Company added 
a new and vigorous nationality to the European 
combatants on the coast, and marks an important 
epoch in the development of affairs in India. 
The race for commercial ascendancy in the East 
now lay between the three maritime nations, the 
English, the Dutch, and the French. Nemesis had 
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swooped down upon Portugal, and, stripped of her 
settlements, fortresses, wealth and commerce, she and 
Spain had practically been thrown out of the field. 

‘ At this time (1665) the English Company’s establish¬ 
ments in the East Indies consisted of the Presidency 
of Bantam in Java, with Maccassar and other places 
in the Indian Archipelago ; Fort St. George (Madras), 
and its dependent factories on the Coromandel Coast 
and in the Bay of Bengal ; and on the west coast, 
Surat, with Bombay then affiliated to it, and factories 
at Broach, Ahmadabad, and some other subordinate 
posts in western India ; also Gombroon in the 
Persian Gulf, and Bussorah in the valley of the 
Euphrates.* But France was to prove a very for¬ 
midable rival, and her earliest efforts were crowned 
with brilliant but short-lived success. Thinking he 
might fitly learn something from the redoubted 
Dutch, Colbert engaged the services of a certain 
Francois Caron, a clever adventurer of much energy, 
who from being cook and steward on board a Dutch 
East India merchantman, had risen to be a member 
of the Batavian Council. Caron accordingly went 
out to India, in 1667, as Director-General of the 
French enterprise, and his policy so pushed forward 
the Company’s affairs that factories were promptly 
established at Surat on the west coast, and at Masuli- 
patarn on the east, whilst the valuable cargoes sent 

* See Sir George BirdwoocTs “.Report on Old Records in the 
India Ofiice.” 
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home told that a brisk and flourishing trade had 
begun. Pleased with these conspicuous results, 
Louis rewarded Caron with the Order of St. Michael. 
Shortly afterwards, Caron, recognising the strategic 
importance of the harbour of Trinkamali, in Ceylon, 
made a successful dash at the Dutch settlement there, 
and captured it. He next strengthened his footing 
in India, by ousting the Portuguese and taking 
possession of San Thome. But here his good fortune 
forsook him ; the Dutch re-captured Trinkamali, and 
the French were promptly expelled from Ceylon. 
This event brought Caron into such disfavour at 
home that he was peremptorily recalled. Happily 
for himself, he perished at sea, thus escaping the 
ignominious punishment awaiting him had he 
returned to France. 

But the struggle between the Western peoples for 
commercial supremacy in the East was not to depend 
upon the petty fighting that took place along the 
Indian sea-board. The real issue was to be decided 
by a long scries of naval wars in European waters, 
and the nation whose fleet ruled the seas was 
destined from the first to win the prize. In 1667, 
when the English Ministry, humbled by the dis¬ 
graceful events of the war, hurriedly concluded peace 
with France and Holland at Breda, the high dealings 
of the King of France with all the princes of 
Christendom gave good cause for uneasiness. Under 
her three great rulers, Henry IV., Richelieu, and 
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Mazarin, France had risen to be the dominant land- 
power in Europe, though her status was to be 
raised to a far more commanding eminence under 
Louis XIV. The grand aspirations of Louis and 
his bold projects for empire and territorial aggran¬ 
disement, are the great central features in the history 
of the East and West for the next fifty years. In 
truth, a tempting field lay open for an ambitious 
prince. Spain, the old enemy of the Protestant 
States of Europe, had fallen from her high estate, 
and now lay a helpless prey at the feet of France, 
whilst Europe viewed with alarm the rapid growth of 
the new power. In the full vigour of youth, active 
and ambitious, with the wonderful talents of Colbert 
to assist him, and surrounded by generals of un¬ 
rivalled ability, Louis of France was rapidly showing 
himself to be the refd enemy to the peace of Europe. 
On the very day that the Treaty of Breda was 
ratified, he sent in a formal claim to the Spanish 
Netherlands and invaded Flanders with a vast army 
Fortress after fortress fell into his hands, and within 
two months Louis had occupied the greater part of 
the country, a success which if it had gone on 
unchecked must have fallen like a deadly blight on 
Holland, and her heroic wrestling for Protestantism 
and freedom would have been lost labour. For the 
winning of Flanders would Have been the winning of 
Holland's commerce. It would have enabled France, 
as Mr. Frazer writes, <( to open up the Scheldt to 
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navigation and divert the commerce from the Dutch 
at Amsterdam to Antwerp, whence the trade had 
drifted after its sack in 1576 by the Spaniards.”* 

Alarmed, yet unable alone to do anything to save 
Flanders, Holland’s one hope lay in England, and 
the Grand Pensionary, John de Witt, appealed to us 
for aid. The victories of Louis, which suddenly 
revealed the great strength of France, were causing 
scarcely less dismay in England, and the result was 
the famous Triple Alliance of England, Holland and 
Sweden, formed early in 1668, by Sir William 
Temple, assisted by De Witt, for the purpose of 
supporting the Netherlands against the ambitious 
designs of Louis. “ It is the only good public 
thing,” says Pepys, “ that hath been done since the 
King came to England.” But the ink of the Triple 
Alliance was barely dry, before the English King, 
Charles II., entered into a secret agreement known as 
the Treaty of Dover (May, 1670), by which he 
promised to help Louis in his designs for the ruin of 
Holland, and the annexation of the Netherlands, in 
return for an annual subsidy of three hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds. This bribery was Louis’ master-stroke, 
and an occasion was soon forthcoming which gave an 
opening for quarrel. Early in 1672, Sir Richard 
Holmes attacked the Dutch Smyrna fleet, whilst it 
was being convoyed through the English Channel, 

* “British India.” By R. W. Frazer, LL.B., I.C.S., p. 41. 
“Story of the Nation Series.” 
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and immediately afterwards England and France 
declared war on Holland. She was not, however, 
conquered. Immense armies invaded the United 
Provinces. But when hope seemed lost, the daunt¬ 
less young Prince of Orange, afterwards William III. 
of England, revived the spirit of the nation in all its 
old strength. “ Do you not see that your country is 
lost?” demanded the Duke of Buckingham, who had 
been sent to negotiate terms at the Hague. “ There 
is a sure way never to see it lost,” William gave 
answer, “and that is, to die in the last ditch.” The 
dykes were cut, inundating South Holland, and 
Louis, baffled by the stubborn courage of the Dutch, 
had to retire. In the next year, Charles was forced 
to withdraw from the French alliance, and once more 
make peace with the Dutch. 

“From the Restoration to the Accession of the 
Mouse of Hanover,” says Macaulay, “ Holland and 
France were to England what the right hand horse¬ 
man and the left hand horseman in Burger's fine 
ballad were to the Wildgraf, the good and evil 
counsellors, the angel of light and the angel of 
darkness.” During this eventful period, though the 
Eastern commerce flourished mightily, England's 
continental relations were so curiously unsettled and 
complicated, that the problem of Eastern policy 
could ill accommodate itself to the restless mood of 
Europe. On the one hand, the London merchants 
required, that England’s foreign policy should be 
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regulated by the interests of her merchant-colonies ; 
on the other, it was essential that a policy should 
be observed tending towards the formal adoption of 
the balance of power in Europe. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, a nice adjustment was difficult. bor 
example, Dutch aggression in the East did not make 
Dutch alliance the less advisable against French 
aggression in the West. “ In the East,” observes 
Sir Alfred Lyall, “ it was of vital importance to our 
commerce that the power of Holland should be 
repressed ; in the West, we were vitally interested in 
upholding it; the balance of trade in Asia was 
inconsistent with the balance of politics in Europe.”* 
And, in consequence, certain rapid and startling 
changes in our national policy, all more or less 
directly connected with Eastern commerce, mark the 
interval between 1660 and 1688. Altogether, the 
struggle with Holland may be looked upon as 
consisting of three distinct wars; the first from 1652 
to 1654; the second from 1664 to 1667 ; and the 
third from 1672 to 1674. In the second of these 
Dutch wars, France, as we have seen, joined with 
Holland against us. In the very next year, Holland 
combined with England and Sweden in the Triple 
Alliance against France, while in the third Dutch 
war of 1672, France fought with England against 
the Dutch; finally, in 1678, England and Holland 


* “British Dominion in India.” By Sir A. C. Lyall, chap, ii, 

p. 25. 
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united in a defensive league against the dangerous 

ambition of France which threatened the extinction 

✓ / 

of the Dutch Republic. 


The insular position of England was a grand 
barrier throughout these continental troubles, and the 
results left her as prosperous in the East as Holland 
was weakened and depressed. Never again after the 
Peace of Ryswick (1697), could Holland as of old 
hold her ground as a commercial rival, and even 
the strength of France was drained. France and 
Holland being land-powers were compelled to divide 
their forces; they had each to maintain an army 
ashore as well as a fleet at sea. On the one side, 
Holland for nearly half a century, in her strenuous 
efforts to preserve her independence, was obliged to 
concentrate her whole energies on defending her land 
frontiers. Hence her navy was crippled, her shipping 
had to be neglected, and, above all, her commerce, 
which depended upon maritime efficiency, rapidly 
declined. Altogether, in the terrible exhaustion 
occasioned by the unequal struggle, if the Dutch 
Eastern possessions were not absolutely effaced, they 
fared badly. On the other side, the vanity and 
restless ambition of Louis kept France entangled in 
a succession of continental wars, and want of steady 
support at home brought the affairs of the French 
East India Company to a very low ebb. The war 
raging in Europe extended to India, where the Dutch 
and French Companies wrestled sharply at close 
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quarters on the sea-board. Pondicherr/, about a 
hundred miles below Madras, acquired by the French 
in 1674, was taken by the Dutch, and though it was 
handed back at the Peace of Ryswick, when Louis 
had to disgorge his conquests in the Netherlands and 
beyond the Rhine, heavy loss had been incurred, and 
the Prench settlement at Chandarnagar, on the 
Hugh, established by them in 1688, was reduced to 
awkward straits. 

The Peace of Ryswick only brought a truce for a 
few years. Louis could be bound by no treaty 
obligations. In 1702, he was again at war with his 
European neighbours, bent on continuing that per¬ 
sistent struggle for supremacy over Europe, which 
was only stopped by the Grand Alliance of Holland, 
England and Austria, and by the masterly generalship 
of Rooke at sea and by the genius of Marlborough 
on land. Afloat, Admiral Sir George Rooke, in 
1702, won a splendid victory in Vigo Bay, and 
almost destroyed the French fleet; in 1704, he 
captured Gibraltar, previously deemed impregnable, 
and his final victory in the same year off Malaga, 
settled the maritime supremacy of England. But 
the splendour and triumph of Marlborough on land, 
completely overshadowed these important naval 
actions, and the brilliant victories of Blenheim, 
Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet broke the 
power of France. In 1713, Louis, humiliated, and 
seeing his projects in Europe ruined by this series of 
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defeats, which left Great Britain the supreme sea- 
power of the world, was compelled to sign the Treaty 
of Utrecht. During all this time, Great Britain, as 
Mahan says, “ had been building up her Navy, 
strengthening, extending, and protecting her com¬ 
merce, seizing maritime positions, in a word founding 
and rearing her command of the sea upon a 
ruin of that of her rivals.” With Holland crippled, 
and the commercial schemes of the French thrust 
aside and neglected in the ruinous wars, England 
had been free to pursue her career in India, 
unchallenged by European powers, and the English 
East India Company prospered as it had never 
done before. But while energetic and self-reliant 
in its own business, it was cautious to avoid 
rousing native hostility, and as a general rule its 
policy was not to meddle with native affairs. It 
sought neither territory nor alliances, save only a 
few acres on the sea-board for its factories and the 
necessary trading privileges. All it asked was to be 
let alone to develop legitimate trade, and, indeed, 
very little was known of the country at large, or even 
of that bordering on the limits of the factories. 

But this policy of non-intervention suddenly gave 
way in 1684, when Sir John Child was made 
“ Captain-General and Admiral of India,” with 
full power to make peace or war. In 1681, 
Bengal had been detached from Madras, and the 
factories at KfisimbrlzAr, Patnd, Balasor, Maldah, 
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and Dacca were then placed under Hugh', the chief 
Bengal factory. Troubles, however, were in store 
for Bengal where the tyranny and cupidity of the 
Nawib, the local nominal Viceroy of the Emperor, 
soon brought the Hugh factory into a position of 
extreme difficulty and peril. But this was not 
the worst. The Mughal and MarathA wars had 
resulted in an ever-rising flood of anarchy, and as 
it spread further afield, the Company’s business 
suffered more or less throughout India. The change 
of policy which followed the arrival of Sir John Child, 
complicated the position still further, and forced on 
a crisis. Ordered to inspect the Company’s settle¬ 
ments in Madras and Bengal, and provide for their 
safety, Child’s first acts showed the lengths to which 
he was ready to go. Counting on compulsion, backed 
by force, as the readiest means of obtaining the 
requisite trading privileges and redress for injuries 
and insults, he seized and detained certain of the 
Mughal’s ships, and under his instructions the town 
of Hugh (higher up the river* than the English 
factory) was captured. Such an ill-considered 
venture was certain to involve the Company in 
trouble, and the immediate result was the complete 
overthrow of its affairs in Bengal, since the Emperor 
Aurangzeb issued a command ordering the English 
to be expelled from the peninsula. Bengal had to be 

* The Hugh' is the most westerly of the mouths by which the 
Ganges enters the sea. 
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temporarily abandoned, and its factories were con¬ 
fiscated by the Nawab; Masulipatam and Vizagapatam 
were seized by the Muhammadans, and Madras itself 
was in danger. Child had the double mortification of 
seeing his work miscarry, and himself disowned by 
the Company. As it was, a timely and substantial 
money indemnity paid to the Nawab and the humble 
submission of the President of Bombay, who had also 
attempted to defy the Imperial authority, stayed the 
order of expulsion. Truth to tell, though the matter 
ended with the issue of an Imperial Order, reciting 
that in consideration of an humble petition having 
been received from the English, his Majesty had 
mercifully pardoned their transgressions, the pro¬ 
vincial governors and their subordinates had no 
desire to drive away the foreigners, whose trade 
brought them enormous profits. On hearing Aurang- 
zeb’s message, the Directors at home indignantly 
denied that they had sent any such petition, but at 
the same time, the event showed how unwise it was to 
depart from the old course, and to attempt a war of 
reprisals against the Mughal for the offences of his 
viceroys and their officers. 

But this temporary check was only a step towards 
a group of critical events, two of which are of the 
utmost importance, though a few words must suffice 
to describe them. One of these events gave us the 
port of Calcutta, which is to-day “ one of the world’s 
largest emporia for sea and * river-borne commerce,” 
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while the other practically re-created the Company 
by consolidating its position in India on the basis of 
territorial sovereignty. In 1686, forced by the 
violence of the Nawrib to quit the Hugh' factory, 
Governor Charnock conveyed his council and factors 
down the river, and courageously established a new 
factory nearer its mouth. But here also heavy 
troubles pursued them, and at last, completely worn 
out by the continuous tyranny and oppression of the 
Muhammadan Viceroy, the Company’s servants did 
the only thing possible for them to do—withdrew 
from its factories in Bengal, and sailed down the 
coast to find a refuge at Balasor in Orissa. In the 
next year, 1689, the Muhammadans seized our 
factories at Vizagapatam and Masulipatam, and 
murdered all the factors. Outrages such as these, the 
increasing weakness of the Mughal Government, the 
standing liability to plunder, insult, arid oppression, at 
the hands of the Mughals and Marathds alike in the 
incessant wars, to say nothing of the attacks or 
interference of European rivals on the coast, obviously 
made the traditional system of government impractic¬ 
able. Already, at Madras and Bombay, the Company 
had fortifications, and in both cases the need of them 
had been abundantly proved : Madras, especially, 
being disturbed by threatened attacks from the 
Marathi Sivaji and his bands, as well as by 
hostilities between the French and Dutch Companies 
on the coast. Face to face with the dangers of civil 
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war and anarchy, the Company now determined to 
make every effort to secure the safety of their 
settlements, and deliberately adopted measures for 
ridding themselves of their precarious dependence on 
native powers. With this end in view, they passed 
the momentous resolution which, says Sir William 
Hunter, “was destined to turn their clerks and factors 
throughout India into conquerors and pro-consuls.” 
“The increase of our revenue,” they wrote in 1690, 
“ is the subject of our care as much as our trade ; ’tis 
that must maintain our force when twenty accidents 
may interrupt our trade ; ’tis that must make us a 
nation in India. Without that, we are but a great 
number of interlopers united by His Majesty’s Royal 
Charter, fit only to trade where nobody of power 
thinks it their interest to prevent us. And upon this 
account, it is that the wise Dutch, in all their general 
advices which we have seen, write ten paragraphs 
concerning their government, their civil and military 
policy, warfare, and the increase of their revenue, for 
one paragraph they write concerning trade.” 

Subsequent events favoured the Company’s new 
plans for territorial sway in a remarkable way. Ere 
long the Emperor Aurangzeb had modified his policy 
towards the English. He invited the fugitive factors 
to return to Bengal, and in 1698, in recognition of a 
present made to his son, Prince Azim, he granted the 
site for a fortified factory out of which, later on, sprang 
the modern city of Calcutta, the fair and stately City 
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of Palaces. The Emperor’s grant — purchased in 
actual fact through the medium of the so-called gift 
to Prince Azi'm—conferred upon the Company, Suta- 
nati, Gobindpur, and Kal/ghat three neighbour¬ 
ing villages surrounding the factory founded in 1686, 
by Governor Charnock, on the removal thither of the 
Hugh' factories, and now re-established under the 
Emperor’s farinan in 1698. Having been attacked 
during a native rising, they were forthwith fortified by 
the English, with the consent of the NawAb ; and Fort 
William, so named in honour of William the Third, 
was erected and garrisoned. Altogether, the settle¬ 
ment, including the three straggling villages under the 
protection of Fort William, extended along the river 
bank for six miles. Over this territory and its native 
population, as at Madras, the Company exercised full 
powers of justice and police, while its fortifications 
secured it from surprise. 

Calcutta was now firmly established and rapidly 
rose in importance. In 1707, the year of Aurangzeb’s 
death, it was made a Presidency. Even the perils and 
troubles which lay in store for the doomed Empire, and 
the alarming activity of the Mardthd freebooters, failed 
to check its prosperous course. Lower Bengal was 
the wealthiest province in India, its dense popula¬ 
tion the most peaceful, and Calcutta grew to be the 
rich storehouse of the vast wealth of that region. Its 
splendid position at the rnouth of the Ganges, the 
grand waterway between Upper India and the sea- 
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board, gave it unrivalled advantages, and hereafter, 
Calcutta, flourishing and powerful, was destined to 
play a pre-eminent part in the commercial develop¬ 
ment of Northern India. The Danes, French and 
Dutch also had trading agencies on the Delta, but in 
spite of European competition, the trade was enor¬ 
mously profitable, as the Company’s officials found in 
their own private ventures. For while anything in the 
nature of private trading which might compete with 
the Company’s interests was strictly prohibited, its 
servants might, and did carry on traffic on their own 
account with the natives from port to port, and such 
profits were their own. It was indeed an irregular 
sort of make-weight, the scale of salaries paid by the 
Company being ridiculously low. For example, in 
1670, the President of Madras was receiving exactly 
,£300 a year, while a chief merchant only drew £50, 
after first serving for five years as a writer at ;£l0 a 
year, and then for three years as a factor at £20. It 
would be absurd to suppose that these paltry pay¬ 
ments represented the income of either, and the Com¬ 
pany by its extremely poor pay was answerable for 
many irregularities, and, above all, for permitting a 
system of receiving presents from Hindu traders to go 
on unchecked. 

By the above train of circumstances the Company 
had, at the end of the seventeenth century, brought 
all its settlements under a regulated administration, 
and had gradually evolved what may best be described 
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as elementary local self-government.’' Its headquarters 
were Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, and its other 
factories were grouped under one or other of the three. 
Each of these Presidencies maintained an independent 
system of government. They were, in fact, self- 
contained societies, respectively administered by a 
Governor in Council, who was responsible only to the 
Directors at home. All three were strongly fortified, 
and the privilege of making war was rendered 
practicable by the enrolment of a native militia. The 
Crown possessed the right of sovereignty in Bombay 
only, Madras and Calcutta being owned by the Com¬ 
pany on perpetual lease. The final overthrow of the 
independent kingdoms of Golconda and Bijapur by 
Aurangzeb in 1688, and the installation of the Nizam 
or Viceroy at Haidarabad, brought Madras and Fort 
St. David (built in 1690 immediately below Pondi- 
cherri) under the paramount power of Delhi. 

Such was the condition of affairs when, in 1698, a 
powerful rival English East India Company appeared 
in India seriously embarrassing the situation. Each 
Association tried its best to ruin the other, and internal 
difficulties multiplied a hundredfold. Each played 
for its own hand, battling hard for the Mughal’s 
pat ion age, sending their separate envoys to his court, 
and seeking to purchase the favour of the local 
authorities by bribes, while the Imperial officials 
favoured the highest bidder and readily turned the 
English rivalry to their own profit. At home the 
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Directors of the old Company expended .£90,000 in 
trying to secure the intervention of the Privy Council 
to preserve its exclusive trade charter. The new 
Company, however, outbid them in a loan to Govern¬ 
ment of two millions sterling at 8 per cent., a sum 
which shows the vast expectations attached to the 
Eastern commerce. By a curious irony of fortune the 
old Company owed its actual defeat to a Bengal tiger. 
When the question was finally laid before Parliament, 
Evelyn, in his Diary for March 5th, 1698, tells us, “ the 
old East India lost their business against the new 
Company by ten votes in Parliament ; so many of 
their friends being absent going to see a tiger baited 
by dogs.” So the old Company lost its exclusive 
charter, and the rival Corporation was legalised by 
Act. The fact was, the temper of the nation resented 
the monopoly, and from time to time strenuous 
opposition had been made by English merchants 
outside the privileged circle of the East India 
Company against the policy which gave a monopoly 
of the Eastern trade to one favoured body, and, as we 
have seen, the Company’s exclusive trading rights 
had been infringed by interlopers again and again. 
The charter granted by Charles II. empowering it to 
resist such interlopers by force, “ to protect its factories 
by fortifications, and to exercise judicial power,”* was 
granted by royal prerogative, Parliament having no 

* See “ The Expansion of the British Empire.” By William 
Harrison Woodward, pp. 180. 181. 
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voice in the matter. After the Revolution the inter¬ 
ference of private traders grew far more serious. 
Henceforward Parliament held the reins of colonial 
and maritime affairs, and Parliament was wholly 
against monopolies, though the Liverpool and Bristol 
traders had not waited for permission, but were already 
busy on their own behalf opening up trade in the East 
wherever they could edge themselves in. It was in 
vain that the East India Company called the attention 
of Government to the good work that it could show, 
urging, with truth, that it was solely due to its 
exertions that other Englishmen were able to carry 
on trade peacefully with India ; and, indeed, it would 
be hard to over-estimate its achievements. 

As we have already pointed out, the irresponsible 
trader ran fewer risks, and shared neither the charges 
nor yet the scruples which obviously clung to the 
Company, the prosperity of which depended above 
all upon absence of friction with the natives, and 
which was under the general authority of the 
Sovereign. It did matter very seriously to the Com¬ 
pany, if, as now and again happened, in transactions 
with the private traders, seeds of distrust were sown 
in the native mind. With rare insight, ability and 
industry its servants had chosen their sites and 
established permanent posts in India, and these 
flourishing centres of trade were hostages to the 
local powers of good faith, and at the same time 
encouraging examples of peaceful and orderly 
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government. Undoubtedly the Company could fairly 

b 

claim to have acquired a very wholesome influence 
and reputation on the Indian sea-board by the 
honesty of its servants and their straightforward 
dealings. Though the old Company failed to get 
parliamentary support, it kept on with its work in 
India, and for ten years the two London Companies 
traded separately and there was constant warfare 
between them. 

At last in 1702, happily for all concerned, a com¬ 
promise was brought about by Lord Godolphin, and 
the two Companies were united. And now, as the 
“United Company” the old East India Company 
acquired, for the first time, a charter from Parliament 
direct. 

Under this the “ United Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies,” better known as “The 
Honourable East India Company,” was administered 
until 1773, when the brilliant exploits ot Clive neces¬ 
sitated an entire reconstruction. And under the 
Honourable East India Company, backed by the 
richest city and the largest sea-going population in 
the world, and favoured by the English Government, 
British rule was established and maintained in India 
until after the Mutiny, when the administration was 
directly assumed by the Crown. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


LEADING DATES. 

a. D. 1702. Power of the Mughal Empire wanes. 

1707. Death of Aurangzeb. 

1723. Independence of the Nizam of the Deccan. 

1730. Rise of the Mardthd families, Ilolkar and Sindhia. 
1735. Benoit Dumas, Governor-General at Pondicherri. 
1738-1739. Invasion of the Persian Nadir Shah. 

1739. Karikdl ceded to France. 

1740. Mardthas sweep the southern provinces : kill Dost 

Alf. Dumas intervenes. 

1741. Dupleix, Director-General of the French settlements. 
1746-1749. War between British and French in India. 

1746. Madras taken by La Bourdonnais. 

1747. Dupleix defeats the Nawab of the Kamatik. 

1748. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle : Madras handed back to 

British. 

1748. Death of the Nizim : war in the Kamatik. 


“ The earth is full of anger, 

The seas are dark with wrath, 
The Nations in their harness 
Go up against our path ; 

Ere yet we loose the legions— 
Ere yet we draw the blade, 
Jehovah of the Thunders, 

Lord God of Battles, aid ! ” 



Rudyard Kipling 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FRENCH AND BRITISH. 

It is well worth our while to read how British rule was 
established in India by the men who turned the ocean 
into a British highway. One finds eloquent testimony 
concerning the performances of the Empire-builders at 
first hand in John Company’s old records. As Sir 
William Hunter pointedly remarks,“it is with a sense of 
relief that we turn from what was said about the founders 
of the British power in India to what they did.” The 
scene of their exploits is like an ever-shifting kaleido¬ 
scope. We see how they conquered their European 
rivals on the high seas, drove them after some trouble 
out of India, and finally won undivided sovereignty 
for Britain, from Cape Comorin to the snowy heights 
of the Himalayas. But viewed apart from European 
influences,the means.by which this magnificent achieve¬ 
ment was attained, appear altogether insignificant. 
For as we have seen, the connection between England 
and India began simply with the desire to establish 
commercial relations with native populations dwelling 
either on the sea-board itself, or on the deltas of the 
rivers. That the Company’s original aims gradually 
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expanded into political interference and sovereignty 
was through no greed of conquest, as is often laid to 
its charge. On the contrary, it was the thankless 
fate of our countrymen to make an Empire unsought. 
Later on, expansion on the lines of conquest and 
sovereignty became inevitable in the interests of order, 
security and peace, and the burden of governing 
India was prematurely thrust upon the Company’s 
shoulders, as the immediate consequence of weakness, 
strife, and dissension, among the Indian races them¬ 
selves. 

So long as the Imperial Government at Delhi could 
safeguard the Company’s factories on the coast and 
secure their trading rights from local molestation, its 
servants had been content to pay their way cheerfully 
and fairly. But when, as presently happened, the 
Delhi administration ceased to be effective in the out¬ 
lying districts of the unwieldy Empire, there was no 
longer any trustworthy security, either for life or 
property. The Company’s trading privileges, though 
granted by the Great Mughal himself, were disregarded, 
its property was in great jeopardy, and in sheer 
self-defence its servants were compelled to assume a 
new and independent position, or to leave the field. 
Now, as we know, in the early days of its trading, the 
English Company had firmly made up its mind that 
the acquisition of territorial rights was no part of its 
business. Gradually, however, in consequence of the 
unsettled state of the country, its agents were forced 
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to adopt a different view, the view taken by the Dutch 
from the very first, and from 1686, the idea that a 
fort is better than an ambassador,” took tangible shape. 
And, before the close of the seventeenth century, forts, 
ships, and guns had made good our foothold on Indian 
soil. 

Each day made it more apparent that the power of 
the once mighty Mughal Empire was tottering to decay, 
and it was easy to see that nothing but a firm hand and 
a fearless heart were needed to wrest the sceptre from 
the royal house, which had lost its old vigour, and was 
impotent to resist attack. To such straits had half-a- 
century’s autocratic misrule reduced the afflicted king¬ 
dom. The religious bigotry of Aurangzeb which had 
alienated the Hindu princes, his ambitious schemes 
of conquest, coupled with a tyrannical and corrupt 
government, brought about the decline of the power¬ 
ful dynasty which had swayed India for upwards of 
a hundred and fifty years. 1 . he letters of Francois 
Bernier to the French minister, Colbert, throw a vivid 
light on the character of the Mughal’s government, 
and give the keynote to the situation. At the time 
they' were written, Bernier held the office of Couft 
Physician to Aurangzeb. “The great Mogol,” he 
says, “ is a foreigner in Hindustan; consequently 
he finds himself in a hostile country, or nearly 
so, containing hundreds of Gcntoos (Hindus) to one 
Mogol, or even to one Mahometan . . . The court 
itself does not now' consist, as originally, of real 
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Mogols, but is a medley of Usbegs, Persians, Arabs, 
and Turks, or descendants from all these people.” In 
another letter, Bernier writes, “ It must not be imagined 
that the Omrah or Lords of the Mogol’s court are 
members of ancient families, as our nobility in 
France . . . they mostly consist of adventurers from 
different nations, who entice one another to his court, 
and are generally persons of low descent, some having 
been originally slaves. The Mogol raises them to 
dignity or degrades them to obscurity according to his 
own pleasure and caprice.” Elsewhere the same writer 
says, “ The country is ruined by the necessity of 
defraying the enormous charges required to maintain 
the splendour of a numerous court, and to pay a large 
army for the purpose of keeping the people in sub¬ 
jection. No adequate description can be conveyed 
of the sufferings of the people.” 

But a change was at hand. As the long reign of 
Aurangzeb drew to a close his administration grew 
perceptibly weaker. Wars on all sides, and the 
widespread Hindu revolt, led at first by the famous 
Maratha chief, Sivajf, and later, by his son, Samb- 
haji, had utterly exhausted the energies and resources 
of the monarchy and its armies, whilst the European 
settlements on the sea-coast suffered in the great 
uprising. The Mughal’s authority was loosened 
everywhere, but especially in the more distant parts 
of his overgrown Empire,. where it was practically 
overthrown. The enormous expenditure of his long 
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wars and magnificent court had emptied the Imperial 
treasury, his strongholds on the north-west frontier 
had been seized, and the heart of the country lay 
open to foreign invaders. The great king was now 
an old man, and his death, in 1707, brought 
also the dissolution of the once powerful govern¬ 
ment, and he left only a shattered kingdom to his 
successor. 

For the long-expected crisis came when Aurangzeb 
died, and the break-up of the great Mughal Empire, 
which had ruled as the supreme central Government 
since the glorious reign of Akbar, threw the whole of 
India into tumultuous confusion, and left it a chaos of 
warring kingdoms. Ere long the British merchants 
on the coast, who had come for trade only, had to 
decide whether they must perforce quit India and its 
profitable markets altogether, or stick to their ground, 
defend themselves, and, all unconsciously play a bold 
hand for the sovereignty itself. It is unnecessary to 
say, that the question of abandoning the Indian sea¬ 
board was never mooted. At that time Britain had 
the largest sea-going population in the world. More¬ 
over, as a maritime people, our merchants were 
impelled by the instincts of self-preservation to bid 
high for foreign markets. And all our wars from 
1689 to the battle of Waterloo were mainly 
mercantile. That is to say, they were waged on 
behalf of extending or preserving our foreign com¬ 
merce. Was it likely that India, the greatest com- 
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mercial prize of all, would be allowed to slip through 
our fingers? 

In a few years the life-work of Aurangzeb—the 
conquest of the Deccan—had been undone, and the 
whole of southern India had torn itself free from the 
authority of Delhi. The Mara thus, who were steadily 
gaining a firmer footing, formed into increasingly 
powerful armies and over-rail the central and western 
provinces, while their plunder-raids were fast assuming 
the character of a regular campaign of conquest. At 
the same time, an epidemic of disruption was in 
process all over India. The viceroyalty of the 
southern provinces, the Deccan proper, with its capital 
at Haidarabad, became an independent state under 
Asaf Jah, better known as the Nizdm-ul-Mulk, founder 
of the dynasty that still reigns at Haidarabad. The 
Nizam was one of the most powerful of India’s new 
masters, and he claimed to exercise paramount power 
over the whole south. Later on, however, the local 
Rajas and chiefs rejected the Nizam’s authority, and 
struck for their own independence. To the north and 
south of Madras, the country known as the Karndtik, 
the lowland tract lying between the central plateau 
and the eastern coast, was governed by the Nizam’s 
deputy, the Nawab of Arcot, who presently proclaimed 
himself an independent sovereign. Farther south an 
independent Hindu prince reigned at Trinchinopoli; 
a Maratha chief, a descendant of Sivaji, ruled in 
Tanjore; while inland, the Maratha kingdom of 
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Mysore was'a rapidly rising power. Bengal, with all 
its wealth, fell under the sway of an Afghan free¬ 
booter ; Rajputana had thrown off the Mughal’s yoke ; 
the Sikhs were rising in the Punjab; a Persian 
merchant who had risen to be Governor of Oudh, set 
up his own dynasty in that province, and elsewhere in 
the more distant parts of tho Empire, other usurpers 
were rearing up dominions and advancing themselves. 
In Afghanistan, also, the Mughal’s garrisons had been 
driven out, leaving the entrance to India from the 
north-west, by which all its earlier conquerors had 
forced a way into the country, open to invasion. 
Then once more the storm swept from beyond the 
Indus. Through the Afghan passes, in 1738, burst 
the Persian, Nadir Shah, a clever military adventurer, 
who had overthrown the ruling dynasty in his own 
country and had placed himself at the head of an 
immense army. He took Delhi, sacked the city, 
massacred one hundred and fifty thousand of the 
inhabitants, and carried off enormous plunder. 
Though he did not upset the dynasty, before return¬ 
ing to his kingdom, he wrested from the enfeebled 
Emperor, Aurangzeb’s successor, all his possessions 
west of the Indus, giving a fatal shock to the fabric 
of Mughal dominion. Other invasions followed. 
Nadir SMh was himself assassinated in his camp, 
whereupon one of his cavalry officers, Ahmad Shah, 
who had previously made a descent upon India, hur¬ 
riedly led forward his men and made himself master of 
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Afghanistan; and between the years 1748 and *75 x > 
he seized the whole of the Punjab. But after 1730, 
the Marathas must be reckoned the dominant power 
in India. They were the supreme masters from 
Mysore to Guzerat, and the fertile provinces of Oudh, 
Bengal, Orissa, and the Karnatik crouched before 
their great leaders, the Brahman Peshwas of Poona 
and the Bhonslas of Ndgpur in the Berars ; the two 
capitals, Poona in Bombay and Nagpur In the Berars, 
being the great seats of the Maratha power. To 
this clay the “Maratha Ditch ” which surrounds part 
of Calcutta, preserves the memory of the panic which 
spread throughout Bengal when the horsemen of Berar 
plundered the suburbs of the Muhammadan capital 
of Murshidabad. All settled government was now 
lost In India ; all rights were in abeyance; and the 
distracted country, stripped of protection, was left a 
prey to be seized and plundered in the torrent of 
anarchy that swept away existing systems and snapped 
every thread of security. The whole of India was 
plunged in chaos and lawless confusion, and a wide 
field for ambition lay open. 

Amid this tumult and confusion the French and 
British, the two leading European nations trading 
on the coast, appeared for the first time in the 
political arena; France pronouncedly taking the 
lead. Since the ruin of her navy, the third European 
power, Holland, was no longer able to take part in 
the commercial struggle. But thirty years of tranquil 
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home government had left the enterprising French 
free scope for their natural genius and industry, and 
after many vicissitudes the French Company on the 
sea-board of India had acquired a standing which 
challenged, if it did not surpass, our own. So far, the 
French had been content with steadily improving their 
ground as traders, trafficking side by side with the 
British on the Coromandel Coast, without serious 
rivalry and without interference in native politics. 
Like the other European traders they had been willing 
to recognise the local rulers, and their governors con¬ 
ducted the Company’s affairs with admirable prudence 
and sagacity. But the time had now come when the 
disorganised state of India altered the face of things, 
and before long French diplomacy was making free 
use of the disorder in southern India, and dexterously 
turning the weakness of the Mughal Government to 
the advantage of France. 

In 1735, Benoit Dumas became Governor-General 
at Pondicherri, with full civil and military authority 
over all the French settlements. Soon after taking 
up office Dumas skilfully availed himself of a 
dispute, arising out of the succession to the Tanjore 
sovereignty, to intervene in native affairs, and as a 
reward for his services the town of Karikal at the 
mouth of the Coleroon river, on the Coromandel 
Coast, was ceded to Prance in 1739. In the following 
year, 1740, ten thousand Marathas swept the southern 
provinces and slew Dost Al/, the Muhammadan 
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Nawab of the Karnatik. Dumas now played a yet 
more conspicuous part. With the chivalrous valour 
of his race, he sheltered the widow and family of the 
fallen prince within the walls of Pondicherri, together 
with the fugitive family of Chanda Sahib, Raja of 
Trinchinopolf, who, before the end of the year was 
carried off by the Marathds to their fortress at 
Satara, while the Maratha, Morari Rao, and fourteen 
thousand troops were left in possession of his terri¬ 
tories. No threat of the Marathds could induce the 
brave Dumas to surrender his helpless charges. The 
Mughal, on hearing what Dumas had done, at once 
raised him to' honour and fame. The French 
Governor was created a Nawab and received the 
title of Commander of 4,500 horse, a rank and title 
which Dumas was quietly allowed to hand on to his 
successor, Joseph Francois Dupleix. Meanwhile, the 
Nizdm quickly drove out Morari Rao and his 
Marathds, and made Amvar-ud-din, a soldier of 
fortune, Governor of the Karnatik. From this point, 
the remarkable tact and ability shown by Dumas 
who had so skilfully drawn the French Company into 
Indian political life, told hugely in its favour, and as 
was natural, the balance of advantage turned against 
the English. For while the British, busied only 
with their plans and aims for the security and 
extension of their commerce, were scarcely noticed 
by the Mughal, the French had won much prestige, 
and this record of past services to the princes of 
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India, was placed to their credit At the same time, 
the style of Nawab, which conferred princely rank 
upon the French Governor, placed the Company on 
an equality with the native princes, and, when, in 
a 74 C Dupleix was appointed Director-General of its 
affairs, the field was open and a way prepared for 
wide and adventurous action. Dupleix had already 
distinguished himself by his able administration of 
the Company’s settlement at Chandarnagar. His 
quick eye had looked through the whole social and 
political fabric of India, measured its weakness, and 
grasped the full meaning and tendency of Dumas’ 
policy. At once his brilliant genius gave a dramatic 
turn to Asiatic politics, and the British were 
irresistibly forced by his aims and activity to relin¬ 
quish their old attitude of neutrality in native dis¬ 
putes. What Dupleix proposed to do was to found a 
French empire on the ruins of the Mughal kingdom ; 
and, had he been adequately supported at home, he 
might have succeeded, for his capacity and energy 
were as great as his patriotic ambition, which was 
soon to have full scope. Years before, Bernier had 
remarked the essential weakness of Oriental troops. 

“ I qould never see,” he had written, “ these soldiers 
destitute of order and marching with the irregularity 
of a herd ol animals, without reflecting upon the 
ease with which 25,000 of our veterans . . . would 
overcome these armies, however numerous.” Other 
Furopeans had been well aware of the weakness of 
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native troops. But it was Dupleix who first under¬ 
stood how to combine the loose Indian levies with 
the matchless discipline of European armies. Leib¬ 
nitz and others had been able to point out that a 
European race might with but a small number of 
disciplined soldiers overthrow the ruling powers and 
set up its own government. The art of Dupleix 
went deeper. He aspired first to raise native armies, 
drilled and led by French veterans, and by their aid, 
overawe the native princes, and so rule the whole of 
southern India through the medium of a puppet 
Nizam or Viceroy. 

As Director-General of the French Company’s 
settlements and Governor of Pondicherrf, Dupleix 
held supreme civil and military authority over its 
affairs. With a view to accomplishing his audacious 
scheme of conquest and empire, he took advantage 
of the unsettled state of the country to gain com¬ 
mand over a large body of native troops. On taking 
up his office he had immediately assumed the style 
and rank of Nawab, and proceeded to launch out 
on a personal career of imposing magnificence and 
display, rivalling the neighbouring chiefs with whom 
he began to intrigue. Foreseeing that in the event of 
war breaking out between Great Britain and France 
there would be trouble with the British on the coast, and 
almost certainly an attack upon his capital from the 
sea, he lost no time in strengthening his military 
establishment and defences at Pondicherrf. In vain 
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the Directors at home remonstrated on his reckless 
expenditure, and ordered him to desist from such 
costly defensive works, and to confine his energies to 
their trade. Ihe ambition of Dupleix was for 
conquest, not for commerce, and he paid little heed 
to their commands. Fortifications and armaments 
were necessary for the end he had in view, and when 
war broke out between France and Britain, 
Dupleix found his opportunity to strike at the 
British, and made full use of his power. The disable¬ 
ment or expulsion of his rivals was essential to the 
success of his scheme for the aggrandisement of 
France, and he was resolutely determined to drive 
them from the field. 

It was not long before the contingency was 
threatened (foreseen by Dupleix) of an attack from 
the British by sea. In 1745, a British fleet ap¬ 
peared off Pondichern prepared for serious work. 
At the time, Admiral La Bourdonnais was in com¬ 
mand of the French squadron in the East, but 
instead of being in the roadstead at Pondichern' 
ready for the enemy, La Bourdonnais and his 
squadron were held back at Mauritius, awaiting orders 
from home to attack the British possessions either 
on the Indian sea-board or at sea. The French 
authorities in Paris, not being fired by the ambitious 
dreams of their Director-General, had no wish to 
carry the European quarrel into Indian territory if 
it could be avoided, consequently La Bourdonnais 



and the squadron were still at Mauritius when the 
British ships appeared before Pondichern. The 
squadron away, Dupleix, whose fortifications were as 
yet unfinished and the garrison not fully armed, was 
ill-prepared for attack, but by a skilful diplomatic 
move, Anwar-ud-dfn, the NawAb of the KarnAtik, 
who remembered the good service rendered by the 
French to the family of his predecessor at the time 
of the MarAthA invasion in 1740, was induced to 
come to the rescue, and instantly forbade hostilities 
on his shores. Not the NawAb’s threats, but the 
wishes of the Governor of Madras, who, in view 
of the NawAb’s orders, trembled for his magazines, 
prevailed with the British commander, and he 
withdrew his ships. When they reappeared in the 
following year, La Bourdonnais with a fleet of nine 
ships and an army of 3,342 men was already before 
Madras. Dupleix was as anxious now for the 
contest to begin as he had formerly been to prevent 
it, and in the meantime the NawAb had re-considered 
his objection. The two fleets engaged and fought 
for three hours at long range, but the British 
admiral made only a feeble opposition and after an 
indecisive battle, he pusillanimously sailed away to 
Ceylon, leaving Madras to its fate. It was now the 
turn of the British to appeal to the NawAb for 
protection, but they found him quite indifferent to 
their peril and not at all ready or willing to interfere 
The British envoys brought no presents, his own 
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Position was by no means secure, his fear of the 
Maratha incursions was perpetual, and lie had made 
up his mind that it was inexpedient to anger his 
French allies. So the British drearily returned to 
Madras with their suit unanswered. 

After the British fleet had retired to Ceylon, 

La Bourdonnais landed a force of some two thousand 
men and besieged by land and sea the town and Fort 
St. George, then held by three hundred men, including 
two hundred native militia, and compelled both town 
and fort to capitulate. The terms of the surrender 
expressly stipulated that the British inhabitants 
should be treated as prisoners of war on parole, and 
that the town should only be occupied by the French 
until it could be ransomed ; La Bourdonnais pledging 
his honour that the’British might ransom it within 
three months for the sum of £421,666. Dupleix, 
however, violently opposed the terms agreed to by 
La Bourdonnais, and bent on the extirpation of the 
British settlements, was determined that Madras 
should be immediately razed to the ground. He 
insisted that La Bourdonnais had no power in the 
matter, and that he, Dupleix, as Governor, had the 


disposal of all questions of conquests by French 
arms on the peninsula. The dispute between 
Dupleix and La Bourdonnais was at its height when 
the annual monsoon burst, destroying tu'o of the 
French admiral’s ships and disabling two others, 
while twelve hundred men were washed away. This 
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terrible disaster and the bitter quarrel with Dupleix 
wrecked the career of the brave La Bourdonnais. 
ffe sailed back to IVTauritius with lus shattered 
squadron and then home to France, where, his 
brilliant services to his country, his eminent talents 
and virtues, forgotten, he was thrown into the Bastille. 
For three years he languished in disgraceful confine¬ 
ment, and died, shortly after his release, a broken¬ 
hearted man. 

Dupleix was now -master of Madras, and ignoring 
the terms of the capitulation made by La Bourdonnais, 
he proceeded to treat the British garrison with the 
grossest indignity. All the Company’s warehouses 
had been seized as prizes of war, and in direct violation 
of the promise of La Bourdonnais, the Governor and 
his officers were ignominiously removed under a guard 
to Pondicherri, and paraded through the streets of the 
French capital as captives in a triumphal procession 
under the eyes of its seventy thousand inhabitants. 
A few dauntless spirits, young Robert Clive, who was 
disguised as a Musalman amongst the number, 
escaped to Fort St. David, the poor little British 
fortress twelve miles south of Pondicherri. The 
French flag now flew over Madras. Dupleix, left to 
himself, had next to meet the demands of the Nawdb 
of the Karnatik, who, affecting to be highly indignant 
at war being waged within his sovereignty, commanded 
that the town should at -once be given up to him. 
l’or the moment the wily French governor pretended 
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to acquiesce in the NawAb’s claim. Before long, 
however, his own ambitious plans were matured, and 
then his tactics changed. With a force of three 
thousand French soldiers and backed by secret 
instructions from the French Government, he sallied 
out against the NawAb, who, seeing that Dupleix had 
no intention of fulfilling his promise and surrendering 
his prize, had invested Madras. The Nawdb was lord 
of the Karnatik and he brought ten thousand soldiers 
into the field, but Dupleix with his trained battalions 
rapidly routed the undisciplined native army and 
achieved a momentous victory without losing a single 
man. What was more, by this incident the French 
made for themselves an immense military reputation 
in southern India. Elated with his victory Dupleix 
next marched with a large force against Fort 
St. David, the solitary settlement now left to the 
British in that part of the peninsula. At this point 
his triumphant progress received a check. Fort 
St. David, poorly garrisoned with a handful of 
Europeans supported by some hastily armed native 
servants, held out manfully, though the French 
advanced against it four times. Its heroic defence 
lasted until a powerful British fleet, under Rear- 
Admiral Boscawen, destined for offensive operations 
upon the French settlements, obliged Dupleix to 
retire hurriedly and prepare Pondicherri for a 
blockade. Here again the French distinguished 
themselves greatly. The British were repulsed, and 
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were compelled to fall back with heavy loss before 
their gallant foes, leaving Pondicherri still in the hands 
of the French. By the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1748, peace was restored between France and 
Great Britain, and to the intense chagrin of Dupleix, 
Madras was handed back to the British in exchange 
for Louisbourg, the capital of the Island of Cape 
Breton near the mouth of the St. Lawrence in North 
America. Neither side had gained any permanent 
advantage, the two powers being in reality in much 
the same condition as when the war began. But, for 
the time, France had markedly improved her position 
in India, and her East India Company was to all 
appearances on the direct road to domination. So 
at least it seemed to the daring genius of Dupleix, 
who encouraged by the successes of his trained 
troops, and fully alive to the importance attached to 
his influence by the native rulers, so long as he 
retained these formidable auxiliaries, kept them on 
foot ready for any emergency. 

Meanwhile, his gigantic plans were growing. And 
so far as India herself was concerned, Dupleix rightly- 
estimated the situation, while the programme he had 
sketched for building up a French empire in India, 
showed that he saw clearly how to attain the end. 
But what he had not taken into account was the 
all-important and unique significance of sea-power, 
and, as Sir Alfred Lyall- points out, the cleverly 
devised scheme broke down because the vital 
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difficulty remained untouched. Even supposing 
France had succeeded in founding an Indian Empire, 
how without naval supremacy, could she have hoped 
to have met the difficulty of maintaining a secure 
line of communication between the presumably con¬ 
quered India and the France in Europe from 
which her power and resources would have had 
to be drawn ? Brilliant and capable as he was, 
Dupleix looked no further than a magnificent 
series of local successes to give France dominion in 
India, forgetting that before possession could be 
assured the French would have to wrest from Britain 
the sceptre of the seas. How powerless France was 
to do this, she had shown in the late struggle, when 
her mercantile marine suffered severely, and her naval 
material was so completely exhausted, that, according 
to Voltaire, of the fine fleet raised by Colbert, she had 
not a decent warship left. This was bad enough, but 
the end of the war found the French Company 
heavily in debt, a state of embarrassment which 
boded ill for Dupleix and his magnificent projects 
of sovereignty. Of all this Dupleix was neglectful 
or unconscious. He fondly imagined that the first 
stage was won. He had made himself a part of the 
political system of the country ; he had a native army 
drilled by European officers at his back; he had won 
prestige in native eyes by his defeat of the Nawab ; 
above all, he had heightened his glory by the 
humiliation of the rival British whom he had aimed 
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at expelling from the continent. Encouraged by his 
successes, no sooner was peace concluded than he 
prepared for higher flights. 

But if the British Company in the Kam&tik 
Seemed thrown into the background, its servants 
grasped almost as clearly as Dupleix himself, the 
helpless condition of the native rulers, though so 
far the British had obeyed the Company’s rigid 
injunctions and had held back from interference. It 
was the old story of the race between the hare and 
the tortoise. In spite of the brilliant success of the 
French, in more ways than one the management of 
John Company presented a healthy contrast to that of 
its French rival, the unquestionable ability of whose 
leaders, Sir Alfred Lyall observes, was “ fatally ham¬ 
pered by a despotic bureaucracy, by growing financial 
confusion and by all the evils of negligent misrule.”* 
The British Company, on the other hand, was inde¬ 
pendent ; it was composed of free and influential 
merchants of high standing, inheriting long experience 
of Eastern affairs and secure in powerful Parliamen¬ 
tary representation and great wealth, which last 
supplied substantial annual loans to Government 
towards war expenses. In the lull which succeeded 
the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle the two Companies 
could no longer wage open hostilities, but the air was 
rife with suspicion and distrust, and, instead of 

* See “ British Dominion in India.” By Sir A. Lyall, 
chap, v, p. 67. 
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disbanding the military forces specially raised for the 
last' war, both the French and British in the 
Karnatik covertly prepared for the next outbreak. 


By this time the British at Madras, who so far had 
made only feeble and irresolute resistance, realised 
the changed order of things and saw that they must 
fight the French with their own weapons. They had 
ceased to be mere traders,^and the time had come for 
them, however reluctant they might be, to abandon 
the role of neutrals, and, following the lead of 
Dupleix, they adopted a new policy of native 
alliances. No surer way of establishing political 
influence in native courts suggested itself than the 
method employed by Dupleix, namely, to keep afoot 
a superior military force, whose aid in the field in 
native quarrels would ensure victory to the side 
espoused by the Company. At the same time, the 
cost of keeping a standing army, otherwise a heavy 
drag on their finances, would be covered by a system 
which has been repeated more than once in Indian 
military history. The army was loaned for handsome 
payment to fight for one or other of the numerous 
principalities whose rulers only held their dominions 
at the point of the sword and who were engaged in 
incessant fighting. Such a system, in the disordered 
state of the country, plainly admitted of wide political 
intrigue,i and each Company found in it an easy 
means of strengthening its own position at the 
expense of the other. By supporting one rival 
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claimant against another amongst the native princes, 
the Europeans gained great influence, and practically 
the balance of power fell under their own control. 
At the same time, both French and British were 
securing allies against the day when a rupture in 
Europe would re-open their own private quarrel. 
But, as a matter of fact, the second war between the 
French and British in India, sprang out of Indian 
politics and had nothing to do with European affairs. 

In 1748, the powerful Nizdm-ul-mulk of Haidarabdd, 
Viceroy of the Deccan and over-lord of the Ivarndtik, 
died, leaving the succession to his son, Nasfr Jang—a 
succession immediately disputed by his grandson, 
Muzaffar Jang. These two princes flew to arms, and 
the Vice-royalty of the Deccan hung on the issues of 
battle. This was at once the signal for a violent 
conflict over the subordinate rulership of the Karndtik, 
the government of which was in the hands of the 
Nawdb Anwar-ud-dfn. But now that the rule of the 
Nizdm, which had enforced some semblance of order 
in Southern India, was at an end, the Karndtik was 
free to give the reins to its own internal quarrels, and 
it made quick use of the opportunity. All the 
suppressed jealousies and ambitions of conflicting 
pretenders burst forth with violent force, and the 
claimants intrigued and fought for the government of 
the Karndtik as furiously as the rival disputants for 
the superior government of the Deccan. These two 
rival ambitions represent the warp and the woof of the 



complicated net-work of intrigue underlying the 
great war in the Karnatik, but the threads are 
hopelessly tangled, twisted, and interwoven, for the 
whole of southern India was involved in the 
troubles, and intrigue followed upon intrigue, 
conspiracy upon conspiracy, battle upon battle, 
siege upon siege, with assassinations and every 
known adjunct of Oriental warfare. The oppor¬ 
tunity for which Dupleix had finessed had now 
arrived. Immediately the struggle began, he boldly 
manoeuvred an advantage for his own nation. The 
English Presidency of Madras and the French 
Presidency of Pondicherri both lay within the 
Karnatik. If the Nawdb of the Karnatik owed his 
success to P'rench intervention, for all practical 
purposes, France could hold it as a feudatory, and 
this Dupleix promptly determined to bring about by 
interposing with his army on behalf of one of the 
disputants, and thus set up a ruler in the Karnatik 
who should be dependent on Pondicherri. Nor 
was this all; deeper aims lay behind. The 
Karnatik was subject to the Nizam, and it was 
to the interest of the pretenders to unite their 
forces. Such a step would lead to French pre¬ 
ponderance at the sovereign court. And already 
Dupleix saw himself the ruler of southern India 
through his nominees in the Viceroyalty and the 
Nawabship. With this end in view he willingly 
consented to lend his regular battalions in support 
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of the sovereign claims, in the Deccan, of Muzaffar 
Jang, and in the Karndtik, of Chanda Sahib, the 
son-in-law of the ffirmer Nawdb, who was now 
released from Satara. With the aid of the French 
auxiliaries Chdnda Sahib, having defeated and slain 
A'nwar-ud-din, was formally proclaimed Governor of 
the Karndtik at Arcot, and the would-be Nizam and 
the Nawdb marched triumphantly to Pondicherri, 
where Dupleix entertained them with magnificent 
ostentation, receiving in return for his services eighty- 
one villages in the vicinity of Pondicherri, which were 
now ceded to the French. 

Greatly alarmed, the British had no choice, in view 
of the dangerous success of France, but to enter the lists 
and support the claims of the rightful Nizdm, Nasir 
Jdng, and those of Muhammad AH whom Nasir Jdng 
had appointed Nawdb of the Karndtik. But at this 
juncture the British situation, already sufficiently 
embarrassed, was further complicated by the assassina¬ 
tion Of Nasir Jang at the hands of his own 
mercenaries. His death left Muzaffar Jang, sup¬ 
ported by Dupleix, in undisputed possession of the 
Viceroyalty. At the same time Chdnda Sahib, the 
other prottgt of Dupleix, had possessed himself of 
the whole of the Karndtik with the exception of the 
fortress of Trichinopoli, which Muhammad AH with 
a British reinforcement still held against him. The 
besieging army, with a powerful French contingent, 
was oi vastly superior strength to the force holding 
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the beleaguered town, and the position must have 
been lost had not a young Englishman arrived upon 
the scene and saved the situation by an exploit as 
audacious as it was brilliant This was Robert Clive, 
and with his appearance a new page of the drama 
opens. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

LEADING DATES. 

1748. Hostilities resumed between French and British in 
India. 

1748. The British intervene in Tanjore. 

1748. British besiege rondichcrri without success. 

1751. Clive takes Arcot. 

1752. Defeats French and native allies at Arnf. 

1752. Defeats Rdjd Sahib and French at Kaveripak. 
Recognition of Muhammad All as Nawdb of the 

Karnatik. 

1 753. Clive sails for England. 

1754. Peace between the French and British. 

1754. British regiment sent out to India to reinforce the 
Company’s troops. 





“ His (Clive’s) name stands high on the roll of conquerors, but it is 
found in a better list—in the list of those who have done or suffered 
much foi the happiness of mankind.”— Macaulay. 
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CLIVE AND THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 

Dupleix had become the greatest personality in 
India ; on all sides his arms and policy had triumphed. 
Never was success more rapid or more complete. 
Within the short space of four years he had 
established for the French a reputation for military 
invincibility, and had made himself Dictator of the 
affairs of southern India, posing as the supreme 
arbiter of native thrones and ' dynasties. He had 
conquered at Madras and at Pondicherri; he had 
placed the new Nizdm on his throne; he had 
dethroned Anwar-ud-din, the Governor of the 
Karnatik, who had since been slain, whose son, 
Muhammad All, was a fugitive closely besieged in 
Trichinopoli, whilst Chdnda Sdhib had been seated 
on the vacant throne. Almost in a moment his 
system had made France a conquering power in 
India, and under the thinnest disguise the Viceroy of 
the Karndtik had been made a dependant on 
Pondicherri, whilst the Nizam was forced to entrust 
Dupleix with the reins of power in the sovereign 
Government at Haidarabad. In accordance with this 
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startling policy, on the occasion of the Nizam’s state 
entry into Pondichern for the magnificent ceremony 
of his installation in the Viceroyalty, it was seen that 
Dupleix rode in the same palanquin with the Nizdm, 
and that in all the splendid functions that followed, 
he took precedence of the whole court. High- 
sounding eastern titles blazoned his fame from Delhi 
to Pondichern. The Nizam appointed him Governor 
of all India south of the river Kistna to Cape 
Comorin, a country about the size of France, and a 
population of thirty millions lay at his feet. From' 
this moment the power of the French Governor- 
General was more formidable than that of the Viceroy 
himself. He had seven thousand cavalry at his 
orders, and in the celebrated Marquis de Bussy, who 
was sent out by France in 1751, he had a general of 
unrivalled military ability and knowledge to carry 
out his ambitious designs. To Bussy, Dupleix 
entrusted the affairs of the Nizdm and the interests of 
France at Haidarabad. Bussy accordingly proceeded 
northwards with the Nizam to his capital at 
Aurangabdd, nominally to give him countenance, but 
really to increase the French influence and create a 
French faction at his court. On the way thither the 
escort was attacked and the new Viceroy, Muzaffar 
Jang, was slain. But Bussy had as much resource as 
Dupleix himself. He quickly retrieved the position 
by proclaiming as Viceroy, Salabat Jang, a prince of 
the same house. And Salabat Jang, in return for 
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being raised to the throne by the French, readily 
ratified all the promises of his predecessor, Bussy 
remaining with his troops at the capital to support 
the new Nizam’s Government. This last step was 
needful for the success of the plans of Dupleix, who 
aimed at controlling the sovereign authoiity in the 
Deccan as well as in the Karnatik, and it was soon 
seen to be a part of a larger scheme. Before long, 
the presence of an effective force of French regulars 
and sepoys stationed at each of the Nizam’s capitals, 
compelled him to submit to French influence, and 
effectively barred the way against rival pretenders. 
Thus by dint of genius and much good fortune, 
Dupleix had made himself the real master of the 
Court at HaidarabAd, and had seized the sovereignty 
of the south in all but name. Without his protection 
the Nizcim could do nothing. All favours, privileges, 
and emoluments were dependent on his pleasure. No 
mint was allowed in the lvarnfitik "save that at 
Pondicherri. Wealthy princes bid against each other 
for his alliance, and immense riches and treasures 
were thrown open to him. Intoxicated by his 
successes he became inordinately vain. That his 
fame might be known abroad, he caused a stately 
column to be raised near the spot where Nasir Jang 
had fallen, pompously recording his own personal 
achievements and glories in four different languages. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and the political 
control of the French seemed assured. It is not 
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surprising that the Council of the British East India 
Company lost heart at seeing the rapid successes of 
Dupleix, and that their blood boiled at his arrogant 
interference, which they were powerless to resist. 
Their own position was well-nigh desperate. They 
were girt in by a ring of enemies, and unless the 
potent influence of the French Governor could be 
checked, it would be impossible to 'maintain their 
trade, and they themselves must be sw r ept out of 
India. Amongst the crowd of native rulers they had 
but one ally, Muhammad Ah', whom they recognised 
as Nawab of the Karnatik. But no prince was ever 
in a more deplorable situation than that in which he 
was now placed. His rival, Chanda Sahib, with the 
help of the French auxiliaries, had seized his 
dominions, Trichinopoli only excepted ; and 
Trichinopoli, with its ruler and six hundred English¬ 
men, was tightly hemmed in by the full force of 
Chdnda Sahib's army and nine hundred Frenchmen. 
To attempt to raise the siege against such terrific 
odds seemed impossible. There was but a very small 
military force left at Madras, and that had no 
commander, Major Lawrence having returned to 
England. It was at this gloomy moment that the 
splendid genius and daring of Robert Clive saved the 
fame of the British in India. With his’ appearance 
upon the scene the tide of success turned, and hence¬ 
forth the name of Clive became a power in the 
peninsula. 
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Twenty-five years before, on the 29th of September, 
1725, Robert Clive was born at the manor house of 
Styche near Market Drayton, where his family had 
lived since the twelfth century. Little is known 
about the family history of the soldier-statesman who 
heads the glorious roll of our Indian Empire-makers. 
His father, Mr. Richard Clive, was a plain, stolid, 
cumbrous figure, conservative, respectable, ordinary in 
every way, and content to follow the ordinary groove. 
He had been brought up to the law, but his 
professional claims left him ample time to look after 
his land. Robert was the eldest of thirteen children, 
and never was a boy better fitted to plague and 
trouble his sober-minded relations. He inherited to 
the full whatever military genius and audacity may 
have run in earlier generations. His fearless and 
vehement temper delighted in danger and fired up at 
the least opposition. In mere childhood his striking 
individuality showed itself, and his strong will and 
dauntless courage made the future leader of armies 
and ruler of India great amongst his companions. 

“A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger when the waves went high, 

He sought the storms.” 

Fear had no meaning for him, and the escapades and 
reckless daring of the proud, headstrong boy fairly 
shocked his elders, who considered him a graceless 
ne’er-do-well. As a proof of his temerity, one day he 
terrified the townsfolk by scaling the lofty steeple at 
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Market Drayton, coolly seating himself astride the 
stone spout near the summit. At another time he 
organised the lads of the town under his captaincy, 
and succeeded in enforcing a tribute of apples or half¬ 
pence from the shopkeepers, who seem to have meekly 
submitted as the simplest and safest way of insuring 
against broken windows. At home, and at his uncle’s, 
who brought him up, as well as at all his four schools, 
the intense passionate element in his nature constantly 
broke out, and he proved a much better fighter than 
a scholar, everywhere earning for himself the character 
of a thorough young dare-devil. Only one of his 
many masters had sufficient sagacity to discern the 
immense capacity and ability which lay beneath the 
vagaries of the wild schoolboy. But no one believed 
his sanguine prediction that Bob Clive would make a 
great figure in the world, Bob’s own family the least 
of all. 

In 1743, Clive, who was then in his eighteenth year, 
was packed off to India as a writer in the service of the 
East India Company. He landed at Madras penniless, 
more than a year after he had left England. Any 
golden illusions as to his new life speedily vanished. 
Hefoundhimself friendless,miserably lodged,miserably 
paid, and yet more miserably home-sick. His work 
and surroundings were utterly uncongenial, and he 
wrote home, in bitter disgust and disappointment, 
“ I have not enjoyed one happy day since I left my 
native country.” The climate told on his health and 
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spirits, and the monotony, inactivity and dreary 
drudgery of his life proved almost unbearable to his 
active and ardent character. Twice he attempted to 
shoot himself, and twice the pistol, properly primed 
and loaded, snapped, and he flung it on the table with 
the exclamation, “ It appears I am destined for 
something ; I will live.” From that hour Clive 
roused himself, convinced in his own mind that he was 
preserved for some great part. When Madras was 
taken by the French in 1746, he escaped to Fort St. 
David and shared in its defence. Here occurred 
the episode of his gallant duel with a military bully 
whom he had accused of cheating at cards. 
Clive fired and missed; whereupon his antagonist 
deliberately approached him and holding his pistol to 
Clive’s head, threatened to blow out his brains,unless he 
withdrew his words and apologised. “ hire and be 
d—d ! ” answered Clive ; “ I said you cheated, and I 
say so still ! ” At the time this incident happened he 
was still a writer. But in those stirring days the 
brave young clerk was wanted for other duty, and 
shortly afterwards, to his immense joy, he obtained 
an ensign’s commission in the service of the 
Company. And now for the first time Clive was 
happy. We have seen how he chafed under the 
inaction of the counting house, but his energy made 
itself felt the moment the thraldom was over. In his 
changed calling the wilful passion of the boy made way 
for a manly judgment and- self-command, and he soon 
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showed that his brain was as clear and cool as his 
temper was ardent. During the siege of Pondicherri 
he proved himself such a soldier as the war had not 
seen on the British side, and he was particularly 
noticed by Major Lawrence, who was the ablest 
British officer in India. When the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle was concluded in 1748, between Great 
Britain and France, Clive returned to the desk. 

It was not long before the dull routine of office work 
was again broken by the call to arms, and he served 
under Major Lawrence in sundry petty actions with 
the natives. In the same year, although France and 
Great Britain were at peace, the fighting between the 
French and British companies in the KarnAtik was 
resumed. The British took up the cause of Raja 
SAhujf, the ruler of Tanjore, who, when expelled from 
his kingdom by his brother, appealed to tlie British to 
assist him with troops. He promised liberal payment 
for the campaign, and on his restoration he proposed 
to cede the fort and lands of Devikota to the 
Company. Tempted by the proposal they consented, 
but the expedition sent was so badly managed that it 
failed to reinstate RAjA SAhujf. In the storming of 
Devikota, however, the courage and presence of mind 
of Clive, who had been given a temporary commis¬ 
sion as lieutenant, were conspicuously displayed. The 
fort of Devikota was captured later on, and the 
cession of the lands previously promised by RAjA 
SAhuj ( brought in a revenue of thirty-six thousand 
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rupees to the Company. But matters did not end at 
this point. The Tanjore intervention, as Sir Alfred 
Lyall says, “furnished Dupleix with an excellent 
precedent for taking part in the quarrels of the native 
rulers, precisely at a moment when he was meditating 
similar designs of a much more important and far- 
reaching character.” - These designs, as we have seen, 
involved hostilities with the Company. Gigantic 
though his plans were, Dupleix had now nearly carried 
them out. Only the strong fortress of Trichinopoli, 
defended by Muhammad Ah' and reinforced by the 
British, held out against him. But the beleaguering 
army with its French contingent was vastly superior, 
and it seemed certain that Trichinopoli would fall, 
when the genius and soldierly skill of Clive saved the 
situation. 

The Governor and Council at Madras, in despair, 
deeming all lost and with little hope of success, had 
instinctively turned to Clive. Matters looked so 
serious that he was directed to march with a poor 
little company of one hundred British and fifty newly 
drilled sepoys to the help of Trichinopoli. The 
Governor himself nominated the young man a 

captain, the order in Council running thus:_“ We 

will give him (Mr. Robert Clive) a brevet to entitle 
him to the rank of Captain. As he was an officer at 
the siege of Pondicherry and almost the whole time 

* ^' se die British Dojriinion in India.” By Sir Alfred 
Lyall, chap, v, p. 69. 
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of the war distinguished himself on many occasions, 
it is conceived that this officer may be of some 
service.” . In obedience to his superiors Clive rode off 
to this fresh act of daring. With the eye of a born 
soldier he realised the seriousness of the situation in 
face of the enemy’s enormous forces, and he saw at 
once that nothing could be done at Trichinopoli. 
But his wonderful readiness did not fail him, and he 
hurried back to Madras with a scheme of incom¬ 
parable daring which broke the spell of French pre¬ 
ponderance. At the sight of Chanda Sahib’s huge 
army and the French troops hanging over Trichi¬ 
nopoli, a way of deliverance flashed into his mind, 
and desperate though it was, his iron will determined 
to use it. He saw that the enemy in their eagerness 
to deal the fatal stroke at the British through the fall 
of Trichinopoli, had withdrawn all their best troops 
from the capital at Arcot, leaving it only defended by 
1,100 sepoys, and he calculated on the well-known 
inefficiency of native troops when left to themselves, 
and on the weakness of its fortifications. His plan 
was to out-manoeuvre the foe, create a diversion, and 
save Trichinopoli by making a bold dash on Arcot, 
and then to hold the fort until the enemy should 
be compelled in self-defence to withdraw some of 
the troops from Trichinopoli. His self-reliance was 
amazing, and the risks only quickened his courage 
and steadied his pulse. Laying his daring stratagem 
before the Governor and Council, he showed them 
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how he would grapple with the emergency. His 
immovable courage' and the knowledge of his energy 
and rare capacity kindled something like hope in the 
hearts of the anxious circle at Madras, and Clive was 
permitted to have his way. The Governor immedi¬ 
ately ordered all the available troops to be placed at 
his service, and the execution of his plan was left to 
himself. All told, he mustered under his command 
two hundred British soldiers and three hundred 
sepoys, armed and drilled after European methods. 
But of the eight officers, only two had ever been in 
battle, and four of the number were raw recruits, 
factors of the Company, who, fired by Clive’s gallant 
example, had nobly volunteered for the enterprise. 
The expedition took with it three small guns, and 
with this small force Clive set out on the crowning 
exploit of the war. 

The gates of Arcot were sixty-nine miles from 
Madras, and it was the season of the monsoon. But 
the fury of ihe storm then raging could not chill the 
ardour and zeal of the leader, and the little force 
pushed steadily on through the thunder and lightning 
and amid torrents of rain. Tidings of their advance 
preceded them to Arcot, the sepoy garrison fled 
panic-stricken, and the British entered the capital 
without a blow and took possession of the fort. The 
dash upon Arcot had been even easier than Clive 
anticipated, but he had next to arrange how his 
position might best be secured. Having thrown 
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down the gauntlet to Duplcix and Chanda Sahib, he 
knew that he must expect a furious assault when the 
intelligence of his capture of Arcot reached the allies. 
Not a moment was lost in entrenching his men and 
making preparations for defence. Provisions were 
collected and earthworks raised with the utmost 
promptitude and order. The calmness and energy of 
the chief were magnetic. Officers and men braced 
themselves to sustain a siege with a steadfastness and 
vigilance beyond all praise. Clive had the power of 
inspiring confidence in all who came in close touch 
with him, and no commander ever proved himself 
more nobly worthy of such surpassing trust and 
fidelity as was shown him by the little band in the 
terrible weeks which lay ahead. The garrison, whose 
flight had left the citadel in their hands, plucked up 
courage to return after collecting large reinforcements, 
and an army three thousand strong encamped under 
the walls. But Clive skilfully frustrated all the 
designs of the enemy. In the stillness of the night 
he sallied forth, surprised the camp, and literally 
swept his adversaries from the gates ; numbers were 
slain, while on the British side not a man was 
missing. Meanwhile Clive's masterly stratagem to 
break up the pressure on Trichinopoli had succeeded. 
Four thousand troops were hastily detached from the 
besieging army and sent to Arcot. The remnant of 
the force lately routed by Clive joined them. Two 
thousand men poured in from Vellore, and what was 
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far more important, Dupleix sent a French contingent, 
a hundred and fifty of his own troops, from Pondi- 
cherri. Rajfi Sahib, son of Chanda Sahib, was in 
command, and the newly-arrived army, which now 
numbered nearly ten thousand men, proceeded to 
invest the fort. The dangerous game had begun. 
The walls were breached, and the British were 
fighting for their lives. Clive, with only four officers 
left and his little garrison reduced by casualties to 
eighty Europeans and one hundred and fifty sepoys, 
had to conduct the defence behind crumbling walls, 
battlements too low to afford any protection, and 
ramparts too narrow for the muzzles of the guns. 
Every day the breach grew larger, while the little 
store of provisions had nearly run out, and the pangs 
of hunger began. For the space of fifty days Clive 
and his heroes stood at bay holding the fort against 
thousands of assailants, and repelling every assault. 
The sepoys caught the spirit of their commander. 
Shoulder to shoulder they fought with their British 
comrades, and a strangely pathetic incident tells 
how, with a rare generosity and devotion never sur¬ 
passed in history, when they saw the little stock of 
grain rapidly dwindling, they came to C live and 
begged that their share of the boiled rice might be 
given to the Europeans, for that they themselves 
would be able to subsist on the thickened water 


strained from the rice. 

A distant ray of hope lay in the Marathas, whose 
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chief, Mordri Rao, at the head of six thousand men, 
had engaged to support the claims of Muhammad 
Ah'. But Mordri Rao, like other native chieftains, 
believing that the Frqg, 1 were invincible, had 
thought that the British would be swept away, and 
all this time he had cautiously held aloof on the 
frontiers of the Karnatik, coolly watching the tide of 
affairs. News travels with unaccountable speed in 
the East, and the gallantry of the defence of Arcot 
was sufficiently exciting to draw him from his 
quarters. After declaring that he had never before 
believed that the British could fight, he advanced to 
the rescue. Raja Sdhib, hearing that the dreaded 
Mardthds were already on the move, hurriedly tried 
to negotiate terms of surrender. He offered large 
bribes, and these being indignantly rejected by Clive, 
he threatened to storm the fort and put the entire 
garrison to the sword. A great day was at hand for 
the followers of Isldm. The 14th of November is a 
sacred memorial festival for Muhammadans, and on 
that day R&jd S£hib might reckon on the fanatical 
zeal of his soldiers to increase their courage. No 
time could be more propitious for an assault, and he 
determined to carry out his threat. What follows 
reads like a romance. Devout Musalm^ns believe 
that all who fall in battle against the infidel during 
this festival go straight to Paradise. Allured by hopes 
of celestial glory all fear of death is flung aside. Power¬ 
ful drugs were used unsparingly to stimulate further 
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the fierce ecstasy of the troops, who by this time were 
little better than ferocious madmen thirsting for blood. 

At the given moment the wild hosts, over¬ 
powering in numbers, drunk with religious fury 
and with bhang, rushed frantically to the attack. 
Clive and the little company with him had made such 
preparation as was possible behind the dismantled 
ramparts, and muscle and nerve were steeled for the 
terrible encounter. When the alarm was given every 
man in the garrison was instantly at his post. Ihe 
enemy advanced in four columns. At the head of 
the columns marched the war elephants, each huge 
beast wearing a shield of massive iron on its forehead 
intended to batter down the gates. But the elephants, 
enraged at the first volley of the British muskets, 
plunged round and fairly stampeded, trampling on 
the living mass that barred their flight. The enemy 
next tried to launch a raft and cross the moat, but 
instantly Clive was at the guns and within a few 
minutes he had cleared the raft of seventy men. But 
the ditch was dry in places and the assailants 
clambered in by thousands. Wherever the foe 
swarmed thickest there was Clive, stern, valiant, 
seemingly invincible. The little garrison rushed from 
post to post, performing such feats of arms as seem 
incredible, and pouring in a deadly fire that effectively 
quenched the boldness of the struggling mass below. 
After three furious but fruitless attacks, all within the 
space of one hour, the be.siegers were driven off with 
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the loss of four hundred dead, and leaving behind 
them several* guns and a quantity of ammunition. 
Of the brave defenders only six had fallen. 

The news of Clive’s astonishing victory was received 
at Madras with feelings of mingled thankfulness, joy 
and pride. Two hundred British and'seven hundred 
sepoys were dispatched to him from Fort St. David, 
and with this reinforcement he marched out, captured 
the Fort of Timer!, succeeded in joining a division of 
the Mardtha, Mordri Rdo’s, army, and boldly hurried 
to attack Raja Sahib and his French allies at Arni, 
seventeen miles below Arcot, gaining a complete 
victory. Next he drove the French out of Conje- 
veram, returning victorious to Fort St. David, where 
the Governor and Council showered congratulations 
and thanks upon the hero. No long time passed 
before Rajd Sahib and his French allies were on his 
track, ravaging the surrounding country as far as 
St. Thomas’ Mount. Clive was not slow to accept 
the challenge. Sallying forth from Madras with 
three hundred and Eighty Europeans and one 
thousand sepoys, he defeated the enemy in a decisive 
engagement at the village of K^veripak, ten miles 
east of Arcot. More than a hundred of the French 
were killed or taken prisoners. Clive himself lost 
forty of his European soldiers and thirty sepoys. 
But the victory, though dearly won, had one powerful 
effect Dupleix had counted on the skill of his 
soldiers to lead sepoy troops to victory, and now 
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native belief in French invincibility in arms was 
shaken. Clive resolved to drive the lesson more 
deeply home. Marching to the city founded by 
Dupleix and called after his name, he razed it to the 
ground together with the monument on which were 
emblazoned his military triumphs. 

The Government at Madras now decided to give 
Clive the command of a strong detachment and send 
him to reinforce Trichinopoli; Major Lawrence, 
however, arrived from England at this time and 
assumed the chief command. With the utmost 
alacrity and cheerfulness Clive put himself under the 
orders of this officer, who had early formed a high 
opinion of the young civilian’s character and military 
talents. “ Some people,” he wrote of his brilliant 
subordinate, “are pleased to term Captain Clive 
fortunate and lucky, but, in my opinion, from the 
knowledge I have of the gentleman, he deserved and 
might expect from his conduct everything as it fell 
out; a man of an undaunted resolution, of a cool 
temper, and of a presence of mind which never left 
him in the greatest danger—born a soldier; for, 
without a military education of any sort, or much 
conversing with any of the profession, from his judg¬ 
ment and good sense, he led on an army like an 
experienced officer and brave soldier, with a prudence 
that certainly warranted success.” From this point, 
Clive in conjunction with Lawrence marched on 
from victory to victory. Fresh troops had arrived 
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From England, and the British force was further 
strengthened by the Mar.itha contingent. The 
French lines were cut off, Chanda Sahib’s army was 
dispersed, the French officers taken prisoners, and 
Trichinopoli relieved. Shortly after this the whole 
of the French troops surrendered to the British, and 
Clive, whose health had now completely broken down 
under the long and arduous struggle, embarked for 
home in 1753, but not before his victories had secured 
the recognition of Muhammad Ah' as Naw&b of the 
Karndtik. Left to his fate by the French, ChAnda 
Sahib’s brief tenure of the Nawabship of the Karnatik 
ended in his assassination by the Marathi followers of 
Muhammad Ah', who after the recall of Dupleix in 
the following year, was formally acknowledged at 
Pondicherrf as Nawab, and the British triumph was 
complete. 

But the influence of the French was still powerful 
in the Deccan, where Bussy, who initiated the system 
of subsidiary alliances, with the aid of the troops 
under his command, had now attained such eminence 
and authority, that his position excited great jealousy 
in the minds of the native princes at the Niz&m’s 
court, and he found himself the object of incessant 
intrigue and enmity. So far the clever Frenchman 
had succeeded in maintaining his power over the 
Nizam, who was induced to grant to the French 
Company the maritime tract lying between Orissa 
and Madras. This land, known as the Northern 
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Circ&rs, comprised four rich districts on the eastern 
coast, and its revenue, half a million sterling, was 
intended to meet the expenses of his army. Bussy, 
indeed, did good service in the Deccan ; he knew, 
however, that his position was anything but secure, 
and only his dexterity and vigour enabled him to 
hold it so long in the teeth of a hundred difficulties. 
Being behind the scenes he was alive to all the 
dangers and uncertainty confronting the French, and 
he had all along advised making peace with the British. 

Meanwhile, Dupleix, hardly hit at every point, 
was manfully striving to re-establish the French 
prestige. But, in spite of his genius, he could 
not accomplish the impossible. Three things were 
essential to the success of his boldly conceived bid 
for empire—capable colleagues, steady support at 
home, and maritime supremacy : and all three were 
denied him. It was his misfortune to be ill-served on 
the spot by all save Bussy ; to have no help from 
his Government ; and to submit to his rivals 
holding command of the seas. Worsted by the 
British under Clive and Lawrence, Dupleix had 
the bitter mortification of seeing his ingenious 
scheme for founding a vast Franco-Indian empire 
fall to pieces. The Directors in Paris grasped the 
meaning of his political successes as little as they 
realised the value of his acquisitions. They were 
traders, not empire-makers, and by this time they had 
grown impatient and altogether weary of an extrava- 
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gant policy which brought them nothing but trouble. 
Instead of increasing, their profits were diminishing, 
for the private struggle with the British which had 
terminated so disastrously, had drained the coffers 
of the Company. Nor was this all. For some time 
past the British Company at home had been pressing 
the Government to make a weighty protest at the 
Court of France against Dupleix’s bold proceedings, 
and complaints had been sent from London to Paris. 
Whereupon the French Cabinet, perfectly indifferent 
to the great services rendered by Dupleix, and having 
no wish to go to war, ruthlessly made him the scape¬ 
goat. He was ignominiously recalled, and his brilliant 
career ended in disgrace and poverty. In his efforts 
to carry out his patriotic designs, he had expended 
not only the Company’s funds, but the whole of the 
vast wealth showered upon him in the hour of pros¬ 
perity. In vain he pleaded his services, ii^ vain he 
put forth a claim that some of the money which he 
had so freely spent should be returned ; he was only 
laughed at and insulted. Ten years later he died. 
Three days before his death, he wrote in the bitter¬ 
ness of his heart, “ My services are treated as fables, 
my demand is denounced as ridiculous; I am treated 
as the worst of mankind ; I am in the most deplorable 
indigence.” Dupleix remains, however, the central 
figure in France’s gallant struggle for India, patriotic, 
fearless and imposing, a born ruler of men, lifted by 
a daring political genius and unconquerable resolution 
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far above his fellows, even in a failure which he was 
powerless to avert. “ We may heartily agree with 
Elphinstone,” writes Sir Alfred Lyall, “ that Dupleix 
was the first who made an extensive use of disciplined 
sepoys; the first who quitted the ports on the sea 
and marched an army into the heart of the continent; 
the first, above all, who discovered the illusion of the 
Mughal greatness.”* 

But if the greatest figure in the history of the 
French struggle for empire was ignominiously 
sacrificed by a selfish country, Clive met with a 
far different reception in England. On arriving 
home, he found himself famous. His exploits were 
in every mouth. At the India House, he was 
feasted and toasted by the Court of Directors, who 
thanked him in the warmest terms, and besides 
compliments and congratulations, they presented 
their guest with a diamond-hilted sword in “ token of 
their esteem and of their sense of his singular 
services.” But Clive’s nature was as chivalrous and 
tender towards those he honoured and loved as it was 
brave ; he refused to receive the splendid gift unless 
a like compliment were paid to his old friend and 
commander, Major Lawrence. 

Meanwhile, a treaty highly favourable to the 
British, had been concluded in the Karnatik, where 
M. Godeheu, who superseded Dupleix, had signed 
a suspension of arms with Saunders, the Governor of 


* “Rise of the British Dominion in India,” chap, v, p. 77. 
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Madras. But the attention of British statesmen and 
of the nation at large had been thoroughly roused by 
the strenuous struggle going on between the two 
Companies. On all sides, the position of the French 
general, Bussy, as military Dictator at Haidarabad, 
was felt to be a serious menace, and, in 1754. a 
British regiment, afterwards known as the 39th, was 
sent out to reinforce the Company’s troops. From 
this point the ruling policy of the Government, Pitt 
being at its head and his influence supreme, was to 
crush the French in India. Nor was it long before 
the Seven Years’ War, which broke out in 1756, 
provided an opportunity. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LEADING DATES. 

1756. Death of Alf Vardi Khan, Nawdb of Bengal. 

1756. Siraj-ud-Daula succeeds. He captures Calcutta: 

suffocation of British in the Black Hole. 

1756-1763. Seven Years’ War. 

1757. Clive retakes Calcutta. 

1757. Takes Chandarnagar. 

1757. Defeats Siraj-ud-Dauld at Plassey. 

1757. Ahmad Shdh invades India. 



“jBe it written 

That all I wrought 
Was for Britain 

In deed and thought. 
Be it written 

That while I die, 

‘ Glory to Britain 
Is my last cry 


George Meredith. 
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THE ROAD TO PLASSEY. 

The outbreak of the Seven Years’ War found Clive 
once more in India, destined this time to win a far 
greater prize than the supremacy of the Karndtik. 
In the course of a few months his conquests sur¬ 
passed the most sanguine dreams of Dupleix, 
showering a wealth of territory and revenue upon 
the Company, and suddenly revealing a golden vista 
of power and sovereignty. Very different was the 
position of Clive on this his second visit to that 
of the friendless boy-writer who, eleven years earlier, 
landed at Madras to try his fortunes. His offer to 
return had been hailed with delight; the Directors 
immediately appointed him Governor of Fort St. 
David, with the prospect of becoming the Governor 
of Madras; while the king gave him a commission 
as lieutenant-colonel in the British army. He 
reached Fort St. David to take up his post on the 
20th of June, 1756, the very day on which the 
mournful tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta was 
enacted. 

Bengal, the delta of the..Ganges, was the wealthiest 
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and most fertile province of India. All the great 
commercial nations of Europe had long held a 
footing there, the English, French and Dutch Com¬ 
panies each having settlements and factories on the 
reaches of the Hugh. Each had factories at 
Kdsimbdzdr, the great emporium of the Gangetic 
trade, at Murshidabad, and also at Ddcca, Patna and 
Maldah. The headquarters of the British were at 
Calcutta, eighty miles from the sea ; the French at 
Chandarnagar, twenty-four miles higher up the river ; 
and the Dutch at Chinsurah, two miles above Chan¬ 
darnagar. Calcutta was now a thriving town, the 
Company paid rent to the Nawab of Bengal for the 
ground on which it stood, but the settlement was 
under their own jurisdiction, administered as we have 
already described on English lines, and defended by 
a British garrison at Fort William. 

In 1756, the ruler of Bengal, All Vardf Khan, died. 
The sovereignty of Bengal, together with Behar and 
Orissa, which had been added to Bengal since its 
Viceroy, like the other Viceroys of the Mughal, had 
become virtually independent, passed to his grand¬ 
son, Sirdj-ud-Dauld, a youth of eighteen. The 
boy-Nawdb called to rule this vast domain, had a 
disposition utterly destitute of any princely great¬ 
ness. He was insatiable in his vanity and pride, 
brutal in his passions and pitilessly cruel, selfish, 
suspicious, without affection, without the least 
trace of personal honour, and, young as he 
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was, mind and body were already weakened by 
dissipation. Plainly nothing good was to be 
expected from such an one as Siraj-ucl-Daula, 
and indeed, his hatred of the prosperous foreigners 
trading in his dominions was well known. Too 
ignorant and feeble-minded to estimate rightly the 
effects of the current of the European trade passing 
through his kingdom, or to understand how vastly it 
enriched the country, he watched the rising cities 
along the Hugh' with jealous anger and distrust. In 
Calcutta, he saw the British rapidly increasing in 
wealth and strengthening their position, and his 
ungovernable temper and cupidity combined, quickly 
found grounds for a quarrel. Within a few weeks 
after his accession, a rich relative whom he sought to 
plunder escaped to Fort William, and when the Nawdb 
demanded that the fugitive should be given up to his 
vengeance, the Council refused. 

At length the crisis came. Intelligence from 
England had lately been received at Calcutta 
of the threatened renewal of war with France, 
and in view of t'he expected hostilities, the 
English Governor of the settlement was directed 
to prepare defences, which he accordingly commenced 
forthwith. Unfortunately, the fArman which granted ' 
the settlement did not concede the right to fortify 
it, and Sirdj-ud-Daula, already ill-disposed towards 
the English, angrily forbade the fortifications to 
be erected. Nor were matters mended when the 
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Governor explained that the new fortifications were 
raised against the French who would probably 
attack Calcutta in the coming war. The idea 
that the Europeans attached little value to his 
own power and authority only exasperated the 
Nawab still more. In his childhood he had seen the 
famous Mar^thd Ditch dug partly round Calcutta 
by the terrified inhabitants, when the horsemen of 
Berdr swept and plundered the country up to the 
walls of Murshiditbad. In those days Ah Vardi 
Khan, the reigning NawAb, had been ready enough 
to give permission for the earthworks to be raised 
to keep out the dreaded Marathas. Now, however, 
the British had begun to raise fortifications without 
leave, and in dire wrath Siraj-ud-Daula marched 
against Calcutta with a great army numbering 70,000 
horse and foot and 400 elephants. He first fell with 
savage fury upon the nearest English factory at 
Kdsimbazdr, and having captured it, marched upon 
Fort William, followed by a vast rabble eager for a share 
in the plunder of the riches of Calcutta. The wealth 
of the city, however, was far less than the exaggerated 
idea of it formed by the NawAb and his soldiers; 
as to defences, the town virtually lay open to the 
enemy. The warehouses stood in the direct line of 
fire, the walls of the fort were not strong enough 
for cannon, the guns were useless, there was little 
ammunition, merely a few shells and fuses. Help was 
asked from the French and Dutch, but there was no 
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response. Many of the British took to the boats and 
fled down the river. And to their undying shame, 
Drake, the President, and the military command¬ 
ant, Captain Minchin, were amongst the first to 
flee, leaving the garrison, which consisted of a 
hundred and eighty men, one-third of them only 
being Europeans, to defend the fort as best they 
could. No more cruel tale of foul cowardice and 
desertion can be imagined than the conduct of the 
men who left their comrades, the brave civilian, 
Mr. Holwell, and his handful of men, to face the foe 
alone. “ As they turned with despair in their hearts 
to meet their swarming foes,” writes Mr. Frazer, 
“ they saw the last of the ships sail out of sight, 
Captain Young of the Dodolay finding courage 
sufficient to declare that it would be dangerous to 
wait near or even to send a boat to take off his 
countrymen. Prayed to return and bear away the 
wounded, he refused ; prayed to send a boat with 
ammunition, for that in the fort was all but 
exhausted, he refused ; prayed to throw a cable to 
the Prince George which had stranded in endeavour¬ 
ing to return, he refused, saying he needed all he had 
for the safety of his own ship.”* For five days 
Holwell, at the head of the doomed garrison, made a' 
most gallant resistance. But to hold out longer was 
impossible; fifty men were wounded, twenty-five 

* “British India.” “Story of the Nation Series.” By R. 
W. Frazer, LL.B., I.C.S., cliap. v, p. 91. 
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killed, the scanty store of ammunition was expended. 
He surrendered on the Nawdb’s promise that the 
lives of the garrison should be safe and that no 
harm should be done them. The British prisoners 
were then placed in charge of the guards, while 
Siraj-ud-Dauld celebrated his victory by a drunken 
debauch, and finally retired to sleep off his intem¬ 
perance. 

It was the 20th of June, the summer solstice, a 
season when the heat in Calcutta is almost unbearable 
to Europeans. The captives, one hundred and forty- 
six in number, were all together in the fort, thankful 
and rejoicing that the hour of deadly peril was, as 
they supposed, at last over. The worst they had to 
fear they told themselves was the loss of their goods, 
and, possibly, the expense of their ransom. Wearied 
though they were, and many of them wounded, the 
feeling of relief brought by the Nawdb’s assurance to 
Holwell that their lives were in no danger, swept away 
for the moment all other thoughts. They had yet to 
learn the wanton inhumanity of the guards in whose 
ruthless hands they had been left. In the guard- 
room of Fori William, a space eighteen feet square 
had been walled up to form a prison cell. It had 
two small air-holes hardly big enough to be called 
windows, which were heavily barred with iron and 
opened out upon a low-roofed verandah. Such was 
the ill-famed Black Hole, the garrison prison of the 
English settlement, in those days of barbarous 
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military punishments. Into this suffocating dungeon, 
a terrible place for even one European in the stifling 
heat of an Indian June, the guards with fiendish 
cruelty determined to thrust their victims for security 
until the morning. Night approached and the 
prisoners were ordered to enter the cell. At first, so 
strong was their belief in the Nawdb’s promise, the 
prisoners only laughed. The Black Hole was so 
small that the idea of such a prison for a hundred 
and forty-six persons was treated as a rough joke. 
They all thought their gaolers were jesting. But 
confidence and courage changed into horror as the 
fearful truth burst upon them. At the first hint of 
resistance the soldiers drew their swords, threatening 
to cut in pieces any who hesitated. Protests and 
entreaties fell on deaf ears. Not a man escaped. 
Within the space of a few terrible minutes their 
murderers had huddled the struggling crowd at the 
point of the sword into the choking dungeon, and the 
door was fastened upon them. Hoi well, who was 
one of the few survivors, steeled himself to tell the 
story of that ghastly night—a night passed amidst 
agonies too awful to contemplate. Brave men, who 
for days past had borne great sufferings and faced 
death unflinchingly whilst defending their posts, went 
mad with misery and despair under its appalling 
horrors. Even the strongest broke down beneath the 
cruel shock of finding themselves given over to the 
merciless ferocity of their inhuman gaolers in th<? 
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very moment of fancied security. No words can 
paint the scene nor the frightful sufferings. Huddled 
thickly together in the narrow reeking dungeon, the 
s t ru ggling mass fought for standing room by the 
windows. Outside under the molten sky, the birds 
dropped quivering to the earth, panting for breath in 
the stifling heat. Inside the fort, the cell where the 
English were confined was a burning tomb. Its foul 
darkness, the shrieks and curses wrung from poor 
frenzied wretches who frantically beat the door to 
burst it open, the fevered cries of the wounded, the 
raging thirst, the piteous moan for air, the dying 
groans of those trampled down in the maddened 
tumult, made it the very mouth of hell. They were 
happy who died early. Yet, even in that extremity 
of woe, the brave Holwell retained his calm and 
courage, and sought to uphold his comrades. But 
though he offered tempting bribes to unbar the door, 
neither promises of reward nor the wild execratfons 
of the tortured captives produced any effect upon 
their gaolers. The Nawdb was asleep and none 
might disturb his slumbers. Until he should awake 
in the morning and make known his pleasure, the 
door must be kept shut. Out on the verandah the 
Naw&b’s soldiers watched, gloating over the lingering 
agonies of the living with a barbarity which passes 
belief. They held their flaring torches to the grating, 
and laughed exultingly at the panting, breathless 
struggles of their victims battling for dear life to get 
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to the windows. Of pity for the fallen the guards 
had no conception. Their captives were the butts 
of their ceaseless mockery. They looked on with 
shoutings as the feeble sank down in that awful 
crush never to rise again, and soon the bodies of the 
dead and dying lay piled up thickly on the floor 
buried under the surging mass. Prayers for mercy, 
prayers that the dying might be carried forth from 
the cell, prayers that the soldiers would fire amongst 
them and end their frightful sufferings, were hailed 
with derision. The fearful wailing and cursing that 
rent the loathsome air did but excite the soldiers’ 
mirth. They mocked the poor creatures by doling 
out a little water through the bars in order to enjoy 
the spectacle of the frantic fight for a few drops 
which ensued. At length the frenzy ceased, the 
horrible fits of raving sank into gasps and moans and 
the stupefaction which presaged death. Shortly after 
two o’clock, Holvvell laid himself down, as he thought, 
to die. “ I found a stupor coming on apace,” he 
writes, “ and laid myself down by that gallant old 
man, the Rev. Mr. Jervas Bellamy, who lay dead with 
his son the lieutenant hand in hand.” But when 
morning dawned and the door was flung open, 
IIolwell was still alive. He and twenty-two others, 
one of them a woman, .Mrs. Carey, whose husband 
had perished, were the only survivors of that night of 
foulest slaughter. A trench was dug and the dead 
were all thrown in and covered up. It seems 
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probable that Sir&j-ud-Dauld knew nothing of the 
tragic event until the morning. But so far from the 
crime awakening either regret or pity in his savage 
breast, he treated the survivors with the utmost 
cruelty. Holwell, too feeble either to walk or stand, 
was carried into his presence only to be loaded with 
abuse and threatened with monstrous penalties. 
Finally, the Europeans were ordered to quit Calcutta 
instantly on pain of losing their noses and ears 
under the hangman’s knife, and Holwell, weak and 
suffering as he was, was sent up the country in irons. 
Letters, written in the most inflated language, were 
sent by the Nawab to inform the Emperor of the 
fall of Calcutta. ,The town was ransacked and looted, 
a garrison was placed in Fort William, and Sirdj-ud- 
DauH returned triumphant to Murshidabdd. 

It was more than two months before the news oi 
these miserable events reached Madras. In. the 
meantime, as we have seen, war had been fonfially 
declared between Great Britain and France, and it 
was known that a strong force was being fitted out 
under the French general, Lally, with the intention of 
attacking the British possessions in the East. Prompt 
action must be taken, therefore, if the British were to 
avenge the terrible cruelties of Siraj-ud-Daula. The 
excitement was intense. The whole settlement cried 
for vengeance on the murderers. Not a moment was 
lost in arranging the expedition to be sent to the 
Hugh. Fortunately, Clive was at Madras when the 
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intelligence arrived, and it was at once determined to 
place him in command of all the available troops. 
He was directed to proceed with all haste to Bengal 
and there execute heavy punishment. Calcutta must 
be retaken, Hugh reduced, the French driven from 
Chandarnagar, and the Nawab intimidated in his 
capital. Admiral Watson, in command of the British 
fleet, was to accompany Clive. The expedition, 
composed of nine hundred British infantry and fifteen 
hundred sepoys, sailed in October, but contrary winds 
delayed the passage and it was late in December 
before the ships reached Maiapur, in Bengal, where 
the troops disembarked. At the mouth of the Hugh' 
they had picked up the fugitives who had escaped 
from Calcutta. A weary fifteen-hours’ march across 
the swamps brought the force within twelve miles of 
Calcutta and only one and-a-half miles from the 
enemy’s fort at Baj-baj, which Clive planned to attack 
at daybreak. Here they halted, encamping for the 
night in the dry bed of a lake. The troops, half-dead 
with fatigue, were soon asleep. The guns, by some 
unaccountable negligence, were left unguarded. The 
sleeping men were roused by the enemy’s fire and 
awoke to find themselves surrounded, and the guns 
taken. Cool as ever, Clive led his men forward, and 
after a sharp skirmish lasting about half an hour, 
during which time nine privates were killed and eight 
wounded, he had routed the foe with great slaughter 
anti had retaken the guns. Meanwhile, the fort had 
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been breached by the ships’ guns and Watson had 
landed a body of sailors to assist in the capture. A 
sailor named Strahan, who was the worse for drink, 
fell out of the ranks, lost his way, and wandering 
stupidly on, presently came to the fort itself. Seeing 
one of the holes breached by the naval guns, he 
climbed through and dropped fairly into the midst of 
the astonished native garrison. No whit dismayed by 
the company in which he found himself, Strahan in a 
trice had fired his pistol and rapped out his cutlass, 
slashing right and left and yelling lustily that the fort 
was his. Filled with consternation and never doubting 
but the British were actually on the ramparts, the 
native troops fired at their imaginary foes and then 
fled terror-stricken. Sounds of the fray reached the 
Company’s troops and they hurried to the spot to find 
the exultant tar had routed the garrison and made 
himself master of the fort. Thus ended one of the 
most extraordinary incidents in history. The next 
morning Strahan was brought up for punishment on 
account of his misconduct in getting drunk. The 
audacious sailor considered that his exploit ought to 
condone the offence, and he indignantly assured his 
superiors that he would never repeat the experiment 
of taking one of the enemy’s forts singlehanded if he 
was to have a (logging for capturing this one. 

After Calcutta had been retaken by Clive, Captain 
Eyre Coote next stormed the fort at Hugh, and 
exacted a heavy retribution for the Nawab’s plunder » 
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of Calcutta by sacking the neighbourhood and carry¬ 
ing back spoil to the value of £150,000. 

Meanwhile, Sirdj-ud-Daula had soon discovered 
that the ejection of the English traders from Bengal 
meant the falling off of his revenues, and he was 
quite disposed to reverse the order of expulsion and 
to allow the Company to return and trade as hereto¬ 
fore. But at this point, to his unbounded amazement 
and rage, tidings of the British ships in the Hugh' 
and the successful operations of the British troops 
reached the palace at Murshidabad. Instantly the 
Naw&b vowed to revenge the insult. He hastily 
assembled an army forty thousand strong and again 
marched towards Calcutta, pillaging and burning the 
villages which lay between. Hearing of his advance, 
Clive, with his usual daring and vigour, mustered his 
troops, six hundred and fifty European infantry, six 
hundred of Watson’s blue-jackets, and eight hundred 
of his devoted sepoys, and set off to arrest the 
Nawdb’s progress. At three o’clock in the morning 
on the 4th of February, the signal to move was given, 
and the troops advanced boldly to drive an army 
numbered by tens of thousands from before Calcutta. 
The fog was so thick that the enemy’s picquets were 
invisible and every step was perilous. An event 
occurred which with a less well trained force might 
have led to disaster. A rocket was shot across out of 
the dim shadow-land where lurked swarms of hidden 
foes, and as it fell it struck the box of ammunition 
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carried by one of our sepoys, exploding it instantly, 
and causing a series of explosions amongst those 
near by. At times the marching column stopped to 
fire, but the majority of the bullets whizzed into 
obscure space. When, however, the enemy’s cavalry 
working round suddenly wheeled close up to them, 
the noise of the champing horses was answered by 
heavy volleys, and the army of the Nawab fell back 
in the most pusillanimous fashion, making off without 
showing fight. The sun rose, the fog cleared off, and 
before noon Clive had marched his men safely back into 
Calcutta, having lost twenty English and one hundred 
sepoys besides two field-pieces in his gallant feat. 

But he had gained his ends. Sir^j-ud-Daula, 
thoroughly awed and humbled, withdrew his troops 
with the utmost haste and in sullen fear made over¬ 
tures for peace. Now that he had felt the grip of the 
British power, he was all anxiety to pacify Clive 
before a greater vengeance fell on his - kingdom. 
Besides, alarming news had come from the north, to 
the effect that the Afghan, Ahmad Durani Shah, hail 
swept across the Punjab and had taken Delhi. Not 
knowing what might happen next, in his extremity, 
the Nawab was ready to promise anything that would 
bring about a truce with the British. Accordingly, he 
offered to restore their factories, to make liberal 
compensation in money for the plunder of Calcutta, 
and to confirm all the privileges granted to the 
Company under the patent of 1717, in detail. He 
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even consented to fortifications being raised at 
Calcutta, to the Company having its own mint like 
the French at Pondicherri, and further agreed to 
exempt their merchandise from all transport tolls. 
At the moment, the direction of the Company’s affairs 
was in the hands of a committee formed for the most 
part of the men who had fled from Calcutta, and in 
spite of the painful, never-to-be-forgotten memories, 
they were eager to avail themselves of the Nawdb’s 
promises and return to the settlements. Moreover, it 
was known that the Madras Government was 
extremely anxious that peace should be made. News 
of the commencement of war between France and 
England in Europe had arrived, and in view of the 
double peril of French attack from within and with¬ 
out, the Council waxed impatient that the ships and 
troops should return. Clive, not without misgivings, 
accordingly concluded a treaty with the NawAb on 
the prescribed terms. 

He then proceeded in conjunction with Admiral 
Watson to attack the French in Chandarnagar 
both by land and river. But at the eleventh hour 
the Nawdb would not abide by his engagement. 
He tried to evade his promise of help, and though at 
first he had assented to the attack upon the French 
garrison, when it came to the point he raised all 
manner of difficulties. The fact was that rumours 
were current that the French general, Bussy, was 
already moving forward with his famous troops from 
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Haidarabad, and would shortly drive the British from 
the coast. This was quite sufficient to tempt the 
Nawdb to snap the cords of an alliance which events 
had forced upon him. He hated and feared the 
* Company more than ever since his humiliation at their 
hands. Wily, treacherous, and wholly ignorant of 
the relative strength of the European races, and 
supposing the British to be the weaker since the fame 
of the French troops in the pay of the Nizfim had 
long been noised abroad, he sheered round to the 
enemy. He began to intrigue with the French at 
Chandarnagar and secretly invited Bussy’s assistance. 
This was a dangerous line to adopt towards men like 
Clive and Watson. Aware of what was going on, 
Admiral Watson promptly warned the Naw£b of the 
consequences if he played the British false, threatening, 
if he acted treacherously, to kindle such a fire in 
his land as all the waters of the Ganges should not 
be able to put out. “ Farewell,” Watson ended, 
“ remember that he who promises you this never yet 
broke his word with you or with any man whatsoever.” 
Knowing the man they had to deal with, Clive 
and Watson decided to act without him and hasten 
operations before the force at Chandarnagar was 
strengthened by fresh arrivals. Accordingly, Chandar¬ 
nagar was vigorously attacked without further delay, 
and it fell after a most gallant defence, on the 23rd of 
March, 1757. In carrying this important post a fatal 
blow was dealt to the French power in Bengal. 
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Infuriated and alarmed by this fresh proof of the 
military strength and activity of the Company, the 
Nawab took into his service some of the French who 
escaped from Chandarnagar under Law, and continued 
his invitations to Bussy, sending valuable presents of 
jewels, and begging the French general to hasten with 
his troops, and protect him from u Clive, on whom,” 
he wrote, “may all bad fortune attend.” His letters 
fell into Clive’s hands and the faithless prince was 
slain with his own weapons. That there could be no 
sense of security for the British in Bengal under 
such a crafty and vindictive ruler was certain. The 
Naw£b “must be overset or we must fall,” insisted 
Clive firmly, and the Council at Calcutta, influenced 
by his decided voice, adopted the policy of Uupleix 
in the Karnatik, and determined to depose Siraj-ud- 
Daula and set up a Viceroy at Murshidabad whom 
they could trust. Lastly, the situation was urgent. 
Besides the possibility of Bussy marching his 
troops to the Hugh', Lally and his armament from 
Europe might be expected on the Coromandel Coast 
at any moment, and the Company’s forces would be 
wanted to defend Madras. 

Whatever steps were to be taken must be taken 
at once, and the general and growing unpopularity 
of the Nawab furnished an easy opening. The 
wretched mal-administration of Siraj-ud-Daula, his 
odious cruelty and vicious life, had made him so 
hated by all classes of his subjects, that a formidable 
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conspiracy had already been formed against him at 
the capital. This plot was made known to the 
Council by Mr. Watts, the Company’s Resident at 
Murshidabad, and it was held justifiable to accept 
the overtures made by the conspirators. With the 
concurrence of the Council, Clive volunteered to lead 
his troops against Siraj-ud-Daula, depose him, and 
place Mir Jafar, husband of the Nawab’s aunt and 
the principal conspirator, on the mastiad of Bengal. 
A Hindu banker, named Aminchand, included in the 
plot, was chosen to act as agent, and he carried on 
negotiations at Murshidabad. Prior to the Nawab’s 
expedition against Calcutta, Aminchand had been 
one of the wealthiest merchants in the place. He 
was well known to the British as a shrewd, clever 
man, and, what was important, he had great 
influence with his own people. He seemed singularly 
adapted to promote the success of so delicate an 
experiment, and, in return for his services, the Com¬ 
pany promised a handsome acknowledgment which 
would more than cover his recent losses. 

Aminchand worked unceasingly, quieted the 
Nawab’s suspicions, and everything was in train for the 
revolution, when, at the last moment, the wily native 
suddenly changed his tone. In his hands he hr Id the 
threads of the whole network of intrigue that had 
now collected round Mir Jafar, and the British were 
in his meshes. Unless the Committee in Calcutta 
bought his silence at his own terms, he declared he 
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would expose the plot to Siraj-ud-Daula, and he 
demanded a sum of thirty lakhs of rupees, or more 
than £300,000, as the price of secrecy, stipulating 
further, that a clause to that effect should be inserted 
in the agreement signed between them and Mir Jafar. 
Staggered by Aminchand’s treachery, the Committee 
were at their wits’ end to know what to do in the 
face of this awkward development. The best course, 
counselled Clive, would be for them to seem to comply 
with the traitor’s demands; and this advice was followed. 
Aminchand was led to believe that the bribe, which he 
asked as the price of his silence, would be paid to him, 
and that his claim would appear in the deed of agree¬ 
ment. Two forms were then drawn up, one on white 
paper, the other on red. And then Clive hurriedly 
sent off a courier with a letter to Watts, the 
chief conspirator, who was still at the Nawab’s 
court. Folded within this letter were the two 
documents, and Clive wrote, “ Omichund is the 
greatest villain upon earth. To counter-plot the 
scoundrel and ... to give him no room to 
suspect our intentions, enclosed you will receive two 
forms of agreement, the one real, to be strictly kept 
by us, the other fictitious.” The white document, 
which was the real one, made no mention of Amin- 
chand; his name only appeared on the red paper 
which was to be shown him. Both were signed. 
Admiral Watson refused to sign the false form, 
telling the others that “ they might do as they 
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pleased,” which Clive considered sufficient authority, 
and his signature was written by another hand to 
make the deception complete.* The final prepara¬ 
tions were swiftly made, and Mir Jafar agreed to 
bring over his men from the Nawab’s army to the 
English side. Watts fled stealthily from Murshid- 
abcid, reaching Clive’s camp at Katwa, a distance 
of seventy miles, on the 13th June, having ridden 
the whole way without halting. All being now 
ready for action, Clive put his troops in motion. 
At the head of three thousand men, one thousand 
British and two thousand sepoys, with nine small 
guns, he advanced boldly to Kasimbazar. • 

Meanwhile SirAj-ud-Daula had assembled his 
whole army and had marched to Plassey, only a 
few miles south of Kasimtazar, but on the other 
side of the Bhagfrathf river. Here the Nawab 
entrenched his camp, and waited the decisive 
moment with 68,000 men, outnumbering those 
of the invader by over twenty to one. At 
this moment Clive’s force of three thousand was 
surrounded by a body of cavalry composed of fierce 
and warlike Pathans, fifteen thousand strong, thirty- 
five thousand infantry, and over fifty heavy guns, 
whilst between forty and fifty French soldiers 
formed an important contingent. Mir Jafar and the 
division of cavalry which he had promised to bring 
into the field on the British side, failed to appear at 
* See Elphinstone’s “ Rise of British Power,” chap. viii. 
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the critical moment and cannot be counted in the 
action, for, when they did come, it was merely to 
hang cautiously in' the rear of the engagement and 
watch the trend of events. No general was ever 
confronted with a more desperate situation than 
Clive at this crisis, which was to prove a crisis in the 
history of India. Face to face with overwhelming 
numbers, knowing too that at the first sign of things 
going ill with the Company’s troops, Mir Jafar would 
desert and turn against them, Clive for the only time 
in his life hesitated to take the responsibility of giving 
battle. He called a council of war to decide whether 
or no they should attack at once or wait until re¬ 
inforced by some native power. Eyre Coote unre¬ 
servedly counselled immediate attack, and his name 
stands first on the list of those who voted that there 
should be no delay. Clive himself voted with the 
majority against fighting. But, the meeting over, 
Clive brushed aside his hesitation. He strayed off 
alone, and under the trees which fringed the river 
bank, carefully thought over the wide and intricate 
questions which hung on that day’s decision. In the 
end the arguments of Eyre Coote prevailed. Clive 
came back to the lines with undaunted spirit resolved 
to reverse the conclusions arrived at by the council 
of war, to meet Sir&j-ud-Daula in the open field, and 
strike such a vigorous and decisive blow for mastery 
as should end hostilities. At the same time, he well 
knew that if the battle went against him not a man 
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under him might hope to live to tell the story. But, 
firm and resolute, he gave orders to his officers to 
have the men ready to cross the river in the morning. 


At daybreak the toilsome march forward destined 
to have such prodigious effects on the after-history 
of India, began. It was long past sunset when the 
wearied soldiers halted within one mile of the enemy 
and lay down to sleep under cover of a big grove of 
mango trees sheltered by a deep trench and mud 
walls. All night long the camp was full of strange 
weird noises, while the sound of music and revelry 
came from the Nawdb’s immense camp. The unrest 
and the extreme danger made it impossible foi 
Clive to sleep. Haggard, but courageous and tire¬ 
less as ever, he was up with the sunrise, and watched 
the Nawab’s troops pouring out of camp like ants out 
of an ant-hill, until they covered the wide plains of 
Plassey, closing in on the British position. Mir 
Jafar had pitched his camp to the right of the 
grove where Clive’s troops lay. The French 
auxiliaries with their light guns were in the centre 
of the enemy, which stretched crescent - wise and 
nearly ringed the grove. Conspicuous amongst 
the British troops was the gallant Thirty-ninth 
Regiment, which still carries the name of Plassey 
on its colours, and the proud motto Primus in 
Indis to commemorate this glorious page of our 
military history. The French guns commenced 
the action by opening fire upon the British, two 
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of whom were shot down, and the enemy advanced 
with shouts, yells, and a great beating of drums. 
Their war elephants and oxen lugged forward 
the artillery, and an incessant fusilade was kept 
up. Bullets and cannon shot whizzed through the 
trees, but the British, fighting behind their mud 
walls, suffered little from the heavy fire, which they 
answered back with deadly effect upon the dense 
masses of their opponents. At midday the rain 
came down in torrents, wetting the enemy’s powder 
and stopping their firing. Seeing this, Clive ordered 
an attack on the Nawabs camp. The battle lasted 
eight hours, but after the French gunners had been 
dislodged from their position, the fight took the 
character of a general rout. The Nawab and his 
vast rabble of soldiery fled the field, leaving behind 
their guns and five hundred men, while the British 
loss was only twenty-two killed and fifty wounded. 
And so the crowning triumph of Clive, the battle of 
Plassey, fought on June 23rd, 1757, was achieved, and 
it ranks in its historical results as one of the great 
events of the world. For though there were several 
more hard-won battles to be fought, before supremacy 
was to be finally established, the foundations of the 
British Empire in India were laid on the field of Plassey. 

For the moment all 'Bengal yielded without a 
struggle when Clive, after duly obtaining a 
patent of investiture from the Mughal Emperor, 
placed Mir Jafar on the throne at Murshiddbad. 
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Before long the new Nawab had ordered the 
execution of Siraj-ud-DaulA; the French were 
expelled from, the entire district ; and British 
-supremacy, represented by Clive, “the daring 
in war,” as he was hereafter known, was finally 
established in the richest province of India. “ To 
the right and left of Clive,” to quote Mr. Frazer’s 
description of the situation, “was stored up the 
long-accumulated wealth of the richest provinces of 
India. In the treasure-house of Sirdj-ud-Daulah, 
gold and silver were heaped high. The custodians 
came forward and crowned Clive’s head with jewels. 
In after years, when he was charged before the 
House of Commons with over-greed, lie boldly ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ By God, Mr. Chairman, at this moment I 
stand astonished at my own moderation ! ’ For the 
Company he claimed the right to hold all the lands 
south of Calcutta, 882 square miles, on payment of 
the usual rent. He claimed a sum of io,ooo,oco 
rupees as compensation for previous losses and for 
the expenses of the campaign. For those who had 
suffered during the capture of Calcutta by Siraj-ud- 
Daulah he claimed 8,000,000 rupees ; for the army, 
2,500,000 rupees ; for the navy, 2,500,000 rupees ; and 
other large sums for the Governor and Select Com¬ 
mittee at Calcutta. For himself he demanded, 
besides 280,000 rupees as Member of the Committee, 
200,000 rupees as Commander-in-Chief, and 1,600,000 
rupees as a private donation ; in all, 2,080,000 rupees. 
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Be it remembered that at the time when these 
awards were made the rupee was worth two shillings 
and sixpence.”* Meanwhile, Aminchand had been 
undeceived. He had presented himself in the full 
expectation that the British would fulfil their engage¬ 
ment with him. He heard the white treaty read 
and saw the new NawAb, Mir Jafar, installed with 
great ceremony at MurshidAbAd. His own turn 
came, and, nothing doubting, he waited for his 
reward. Clive spoke to Scrafton, one of the servants 
of the Company, and Scrafton announced aloud in 
Hindustani, “ Omichund, the red treaty is a trick. 
You are to have nothing.” 

Satisfactory as the arrangement must have seemed 
at the moment to Mir Jafar, nevertheless disap¬ 
pointment was in store for him also, hor though, 
by undeserved good fortune, he found himself raised 
to the coveted pinnacle of sovereignty, it brought 
him neither honour, nor fame, and not even wealth. 
In spite of the extravagant ideas formed by the 
British authorities, the funds in the treasure chest 
at MurshidAbAd were small, and eventually the 
Company had to be satisfied with one-half of the 
stipulated sum. After great pressure this was paid 
in specie and jewels, with the exception of 584,905 
rupees. But at what cruel cost! Left to his own 
devices to raise the money, Mir Jafar mercilessly 

* “British India; Story of the Nations Series.’ By W. 
Frazer, LL.B., I.C.S., chap, v, p. 102. 
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spoiled the people, until, brought to the verge of 
destitution, the outraged populace speedily rose in 
insurrection round the capital. Powerless himself, 
he summoned the Company’s troops, and a short 
but decisive passage of arms suppressed the insur¬ 
gents, and brought fresh gains and privileges for the 
British. Nor was it long before the Nawab was once 
more compelled to solicit the aid of Clive as being 
the bulwark of his throne. This time, however, 
serious trouble threatened from the west. The 
ShAzfida, son of the Emperor at Delhi, had 
put forth his own claim to Bengal, and at the head 
of a large army of Pathans and Marathas, and sup¬ 
ported by the Naw ab Wazir of Oudh, had already 
invested Patna. The timid Mir Jafar would have 
bought off the invader. But Clive undertook to 
march to the rescue, and, so great was the terror he 
inspired, that the Mughal army melted away without 
firing a shot. Clive then returned to achieve a 
master-piece of strategy in the Deccan. 
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a.d. I7SS. The French successful under Lally. 

1 759. The French driven out of the Circars, lose nearly 

all their power. British defeat Dutch at Biderra. 

1760. Coote defeats Lally at Wandewash. 

1760-1765. Clive in England. 

1761. Great battle at Pdnfpat between the Mardtha and 

Muhammadan powers. Council at Calcutta 
dethrones Mfr Jafar and sets up Mfr Kdsim as 
Nawdb. Mfr Kdsim cedes Bardwdn, Midnapur, 
and Chittagong to the Company. Shah Alam II. 
attacking the British at Patna is defeated, 
Hostilities undertaken against Mfr Kasim. British 
defeat him at Katwa, at Gheria, and at Udhundld. 

1763. Conquest of Patna. 

1 763-1764. Haidar Alf usurps the sovereignty of Mysore. 

1764. Battle of Baxdr. 

1765. The Nawdb becomes subject to the Company. 

Clive obtains the Diwani by an imperial grant, 
which “ constitutes the Company the receivers of 
the revenues of Bengal Behar, and Orissa, and gives 
the British the virtual sovereignty of these 
provinces.” 

1766. A treaty with the Nizam confirmed the earlier 

grant of the Northern Circars. 

1767. Clive finally leaves India. 

1769. Haidar Alf ravages the Karnatik. 

177 Terrible famine in Bengal, 

1772. Affairs of the Company brought before Parliament. 
x 773 * India Bill passed. Great constitutional changes. 
1774. Death of Clive." Ungrateful treatment. 
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<J From his (Clive’s) first visit to India dates the renown of the 
English arms in the East; from his second dates the political ascendancy 
of the English in that country ; from his third dates the purity of the 
administration of our Eastern Empire.”— Macaulay. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF COMPANY RULE. 

WHILE the palace revolution which placed Mir 
Jafar on the throne at Murshiddbdd was taking place 
in . Bengal, less startling but yet important events 
were happening elsewhere on Indian soil. In the 
south, the spell of French influence was dangerously 
strong, and the old rivalry burned more fiercely than 
ever. After long preparation, the Comte de Lally- 
Tollendal, the new Governor of Pondicherri, a brave 
soldier, though a feeble statesman, appeared on the 
south coast with a powerful fleet and a force of 
i.obo troops. Fort St. David, weak, isolated and 
feebly defended, quickly fell before his attack in 
June, 1758. Other towns also surrendered. But it 
was gall and wormwood to the ambitious French 
Governor to find that Madras gallantly repelled all 
attacks, though closely invested from December, 1758. 
to February, 1759. Determined to sweep this all- 
important fortress out of the way, and envious of 
Bussy’s influence at the Nizam’s court, he summoned 
him to assist in the operations on Trichinopoli, and 
Bussy felt bound to obey. But leaving his post 
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proved an irremediable blunder, for Bussy was 
all-powerful in the Deccan and in the Northern 
Circars, where he effectively maintained the depend¬ 
ence of the Nizdm by means of his.famous French 
battalions. His recall changed the' aspect of affairs, 
since it left room for a triumphant campaign by the 
British troops, and by this mistake, Lally recklessly 
destroyed the powerful and unique influence which 
Dupleix and Bussy had so cleverly established over 
the Haidarfibad Government. 

Lally, indeed, seemed fated to blunder at every 
point. The delay in arriving was unfortunate, though 
this must be laid to the supineness of the French 
Government, and not to Lally himself. As it ,was, 
the respite gained had enabled Clive to win more 
victories. He was now at the head of affairs in 
Calcutta ; the Directors, on receiving news of his 
brilliant success at Plassey, having instantly appointed 
him Governor of all their settlements in Bengal, llut 
though Mfr Jafar, who owed everything to him, was 
at his feet, the Nawfib’s gratitude did not last long, 
and Clive had to cope with unprecedented local 
difficulties and could erect no substantial fabric of 
government. Yet amid all the stress and whirl, he 
devised plans which overthrew Bussy’s brilliant 
ascendancy in the Deccan, and in so doing sounded 
the knell of French power in India. Not con 
tent with sending men and money to assist in the 
defeilcc of Madras, no sooner had Bussy departed, 
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leaving the Marquis de Conflans in command of the 
troops, than Clive dispatched a force to dislodge the 
French in the Deccan, hoping by this stroke of timely 
intervention to draw off the besiegers. The conduct 
of the expedition he entrusted to Colonel Forde, of 
the 39th Foot, a dashing soldier and skilful officer. 
In October, 1758, Forde marched southwards with 
orders to drive out the French and take possession of 
the Northern Circars, which important work the 
gallant officer carried out with rapid and brilliant 
success. Not only was Fussy ousted from his place, 
but being deprived of the Northern Circars he was 
unexpectedly left without the means of paying his 
troops, and his Government lost the main source of 
its revenue. Forde defeated Conflans and re-captured 
Masulipatam in April, 1759. The French power was 
broken and its troops dismissed, and by the fortune 
of war the coveted gift of the Northern Circars was 
cast into the Company’s lap, the Nizam being quite 
willing to enter into a friendly alliance with the 
victors, an alliance, which with some little interrup¬ 
tion, has continued to the present day. 

Circumstances, indeed, seemed to favour the 
vigorous movements of Clive, whereas at no time 
had the loyal and valiant, but tactless and impetuous, 
Lally any chance of ultimate success. Knowing 
nothing of the country or* its people, he was yet too 
proud to listen to advice or warning, and plunged 
headlong into a sea of troubles. After taking hort 
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St. David, he lacked the money and supplies 
necessary to follow up his advantage, and found 
himself embarrassed at every point. His overbearing, 
haughty temper, and hasty measures, soon led to an 
estrangement with Bussy, and the latter ungenerously 
allowed personal feeling to stop the aid which he 
might have given to the distressed general, who was 
further straitened by having no adequate support 
from, the officials at Pondichcrii. Lally’s worst 
enemies, and his enemies were legion, cannot say that 
he lacked courage ; beset on all sides by overwhelm¬ 
ing difficulties, and wholly distrusted by the army 
he commanded, he manfully pushed on to Madras. 
But here his desperate plan for storming the place 
was rejected by his semi-mutinous officers, and 
lie had the mortification of being compelled to 
raise the siege and retire to Pondicherri on the 
appearance of the British fleet under Admiral 
Pocock. 

During these months of desperate struggle, several 
engagements took place between the fleets, the 
mastery of the seas remaining with the British. At 
last, in September, 1759, the French admiral, 
Comte d’Ache, concerned for his squadron, which had 
suffered heavily in these encounters, and having no 
harbour to shelter in during rehabilitation, sailed 
away from the coast in spite of Lally’s urgent 
remonstrances. His desertion was a bitter blow, and 
“this abandonment,” writes Captain Mahan, “ neces- 
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sarily led to the fall of the French power in India 
never to rise again.” 

But before this, at the moment when solicitude for 
Madras was at its height, an old enemy appeared 
upon the scene. This was Holland, which still 
possessed Chinsurah, a trading settlement on the 
Hugh'. The Dutch at Chinsurah, seeing that the 
Bengal force was reduced far below its usual strength 
by the absence of the detachments sent to Madras 
and to the Northern Circars, seized their opportunity, 
and taking advantage of the general disturbance 
occasioned by the Seven Years’ War, came forward 
to join in the Eastern struggle. Secret communica¬ 
tions passed between them and Mir Jafar, and the 
authorities at Batavia were urged to fit out an 
expedition. In due course, seven large ships from 
Java, having on board fifteen hundred men, suddenly- 
arrived in the Hugh. Clive met this fresh complica¬ 
tion with characteristic promptitude and boldness. 
He hastily recalled Forde from the Northern Circars, 
and collected together a body of armed volunteers. 
Then, while Admiral Cornish and three men-of-war 
cleared the river of the Dutch ships, Forde took the 
field. With the sea-power of England at his back he 
gained a complete and decisive victory over the 
enemy on November 25th, 1759. at- Biderra, near 
Chinsurah. Thoroughly humbled, the Dutch from 
this time held their factories on the coast only on 
sufferance. 
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The struggle with the French was continued for 
some months longer, during which time Lally’s 
position was in no wise improved. In spite of Pussy’s 
warning he marched to recover Wandewash, a French 
fortified camp on the hills of Vandivasu, half way 
between Madras and Pondicherri, which had been 
captured by Colonel Eyre Coote in November. Here 
he was attacked by Coote and finally defeated at the 
battle of Wandewash, which took place on the 22nd 
of January, 1760. Lally, brave as a lion, fought 
desperately, only to sustain another defeat, and he 
was compelled to fall back on Pondicherri. The 
British squadron lay here, and the unfortunate 
French general was literally trapped. For ten months 
he was shut up and blockaded by sea and land, until, 
reduced to the last extremity, he surrendered at 
discretion in January, 1761, and was conveyed as a 
prisoner of war to England. Mah6 was taken a 
month later, and with the loss of Pondicherri the 
power of France became extinct- in India, though 
fighting between the two companies continued long 
after Coote had beaten Lally. Like Dupleix and La 
Bourdonnais, Lally had failed to accomplish an 
impossible task —impossible because Great Britain 
held the mastery of the seas—and like diem he was 
!ly sacrificed. Hearing that he was accused by 
his enemies of treachery and cowardice in India, the 
gallant Irishman craved permission to return to 
France and vindicate his character. There he was 
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thrown into the Bastille, to lie for two years unheard. 
At the end of that most cruel time of suspense 
came the mockery of a trial, and the brave soldier’s 
reward for thirty-five years of devoted service to 
ungrateful France was to be dragged forth, gagged 
and bound, flung into a filthy cart, and so driven to 
the Place de Greve arid there executed. 

Thus, within ten years of Arcot, the great contest 
which had begun in a sheer struggle for existence 
against the crushing ambition of Dupleix, was decided. 
And, making due allowance for the brilliant military 
skill of Clive and of Forde which had matched, if not 
eclipsed, on the field of Plassey and in the Deccan, 
Eyre Coote’s victories in the Karndtik, let us 
recognise that it was the sea power of Great Britain 
which won the predominant position for the 
English East India Company. Though in name 
it was still a business community, yet already 
the links of a chain had been forged which made 
it an effective if an anomalous dominant power in 
two of the wealthiest and most densely populated 
provinces of India. Alike in the Karn^tik and in 
Bengal the Company had made itself the military 
guardian of the governments. The native rulers were 
its nominees, and in this perplexing position, to be as 
freely pulled down as they had been set up, if the 
British factors found~them embarrassing. With its 
feet planted firmly in the delta of the Ganges and the 
rich alluvial tracts of Bengal, amid an industrious 
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and peaceable population, the British power would 
presently strike inland into the heart of India, 
advancing step by step until it held in its hands all 
the great historic country which stretched from the 
Himalayas to the Bay of Bengal, and with it the 
supremacy of all India. In this fresh phase of the 
Company’s existence everything concurred to give an 
extraordinary sense of power and expansion to the 
British mind, and a dazzling prospect of inexhaustible 
wealth suddenly loomed large in the official imagin¬ 
ation. 

But there was another point of view to be considered. 
With immensely greater opportunities of power and 
wealth came also immensely greater responsibilities 
of government, though these last dawned very slowly 
on the Company. Not all at once did the tradi¬ 
tions of capable and conscientious service expand 
into capable and conscientious rule—for rulers the 
servants of the Company had inevitably become, 
though unwillingly, when Clive, led by force of 
circumstances, installed Mir Jafar in the palace at 
Murshid&Md. By the scheme of alliance then drawn 
up and signed, Mir Jafar held the Naw&bship of 
Bengal at the price of his own independence. For 
though the internal government of the country was left 
to himself, he was indebted to the Company’s troops 
for the general security of his throne, which put an 
end at once to his authority. On the other hand, 
Clive had fought his battles for'him ; he had induced 
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the Emperor of Delhi to acknowledge Mfr Jafar’s 
title to Bengal, and by the terms of the contract the 
Company stood pledged to fight for him in future 
should occasion require, and should nothing occur to 
mar the agreement. In this way a semblance of 
orderly settlement was effected, and it remained for 
the double government, Native and British, to 
maintain the compact upon the conditions imposed. 

What was most wanted to meet the needs of the 
times was a strong, intelligent, disciplined administra¬ 
tion, which would clearly interpret the novel situation 
and serve as a bulwark against rapacity of power. 
But for this, time and training were indispensable— 
time to educate a body of men for the responsibilities 
of rule; whereas as yet the British officials had had no 
opportunity of gauging the limits and nature of their 
task, and were, in fact, unequal to its demands. How 
could it be otherwise ? The old system was wholly 
unfitted to meet the unique development, and before 
long, though not while Clive was at the helm, the 
most disastrous confusion arose between the respective 
commercial, civil and military office-holders in the 
Presidency, 

Clive himself was, from the first, not sanguine as 
to the working of the anomalous system of dual 
government. Quite apart from the administrative 
difficulties, his far-seeing statesmanship and intuitive 
insight into native character led him to see the risks 
the Company ran so long as its position remained 
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ill-defined and uncertain. Conquerors though the 
British traders were in actual fact, they held no 
warrant from the Home Government for their new 
role. And seeing that the arrangement was fore¬ 
doomed to failure, Clive suggested when writing home 
to Pitt in 1759, that Great Britain should acquire full 
sovereignty over Bengal. The nation, however, was 
not prepared for such an imperial policy, and his 
su gg es tion was not acted upon. Buoyed up, there¬ 
fore, by no false illusions of security, Clive grappled 
with the pressing needs of the hour, exerting himself 
to revive internal order, and using his power ably and 
vigorously up to the point of his departure for home. 

In February, 1760, he sailed for England, where 
fresh honours and rewards awaited him. The youn<> 
king, George the Third, who had just come to the 
throne, received him most graciously, and as a mark 
of royal favour he was created Lord Clive, Baron 
Plassey. Already at the early age of thirty-five he 
had done enough to win for himself the foremost place 
11 Anglo-Indian history. Pitt had described him as 
a “ heaven-born general, as a man who bred to the 
labour of the desk, had displayed a military genius 
which might excite the admiration of the King of 
Prussia.” And, in the words of Earl Stanhope, 

“ Whatever gratitude Spain owes to her Cortes, or 
Portugal to her Albuquerque, this—and in its results 
more than this—is due from England to Clive.” 

From 1760 to 1765 Clive remained in England, and 
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a civilian, Mr. Vansittart, took his place at the head 
of the administration at Calcutta. But his was to 
prove a thankless task, and during the five years that 
Clive spent at home, the history of the Company in 
Bengal shows little that is creditable. Just at the 
moment when a supreme master-mind was urgently 
needed to direct its affairs, the management was in 
the hands of incapable and inefficient chiefs. The 
French were still fighting desperately in the south. 
Mir Jafar, grown restive under his effacement, was 
intriguing with our rivals, while the state of India 
outside the Company’s settlements was tiiat of irre¬ 
sponsible warfare and chaos. The Kmperor 
Alamgir II. had been murdered, and the fight 
over the spoils of the wrecked empire was at its 
height and open to all, producing a state of things 
that bid fair to turn Upper India into two great camps. 

“ The Marathas,” writes Sir Alfred Lyall, “ were now 
overflowing all India upon a flood tide of conquest 
and pillage.” No sooner had Ahmad Shah returned 
beyond the passes to his own land in 1757, than they 
had boldly advanced. Seizing Delhi, the Maratha 
general, Raghunath Rao, drove out the minister in¬ 
stalled there by the Afghan king, and then, marching 
swiftly to Lahore, he expelled the Afghan viceroy and 
substituted Maratha rule in the Punjab. But not for 
long ; once more Ahmad Shah burst into India from 
the north-west, driving back the Marathas and setting 
up his own Viceroy at Lahore. 
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At length, on the 13th of January, 1761, the two 
great armies met in a pitched battle at Panipat, 
near Delhi, and here a fierce and memorable 
struggle took place between the Hindu and the 
Muhammadan powers. The Afghan king led into 
the field 80,000 horse and foot; while the regular 
troops of the Marathas numbered 90,000, besides 
15,000 Pindaris, and a vast throng of armed banditti. 
The battle, which began much to the advantage of the 
Mardthcb, ended after a brave fight in a decisive 
victory for the Afghan commander. So terrible was 
the slaughter that for the time the Mardthas were 
clean swept out of Northern India, though for long 
after this they continued to be the most formidable 
of the native powers. Fortunately for the traders in 
Bengal, the labours and losses of this formidable 
invasion were turned to no account by the conqueror, 
or they too might have been overwhelmed at this early 
stage. But Ahmad Shah, instead of stopping to con¬ 
solidate his victories by founding a powerful kingdom 
after the manner of former Asiatic conquerors, soon 
retired to his own country. His troops, eager to carry 
off the spoil, insisted on withdrawing, and his hold on 
Northern India was gradually loosened and finally 
lost. 

For the English Company, however, the Afghan’s 
victory was all-important, because for some time to 
come the great Marathd confederacy was too prostrate 
to molest Bengal, and the Company had time to 
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mature its strength before the day of collision. While 
almost simultaneously with the overthrow of the 
Marathas at Pdnipat (Jan. 13th) Lally had sur¬ 
rendered Pondicherri (Jan. 15th) to Eyre Cootc, 
and its fortifications were razed to the ground. Thus, 
with their valiant French rivals swept from the path, 
and the Mardtha power too depressed to strike, the 
British traders felt a triumphant sense of superiority 
and security. But the use they made of their power 
makes this the one inglorious period of Anglo-Indian 
history. Whatever gratified their ambitious instincts 
seemed justifiable, and the Calcutta Government fast 
drifted into an adventurous line of sheer filibustering. 

Clive’s departure for England had been the signal 
for the Company’s settlements to be invaded once 
more, and Vansittart could not control his Council. 
Before long the “evils of precarious and divided 
authority” were at their worst, aggravated by the 
intrigues of the fickle Mir Jafar, and by the heavy 
financial strain imposed upon the Company’s officers, 
who had to send large sums of money to Madras to 
support the war against the French, yet dared not 
neglect the regular remittances to Europe. Mean¬ 
while, the pay of the troops was alarmingly in arrears, 
and the money promised by Mir Jafar was still unpaid. 
On this last point the servants of the Company and 
the Naw^'b were incessantly quarrelling, until at last 
Vansittart and his Council ended the disputes by 
dethroning Mir Jafar and selling his crown to' his 
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son-in-law, Mir K^sim. The old Nawab, said to be 
debauched and indolent, retired in high dudgeon to 
Calcutta, and Mir Kasim, who had bid high for his 
elevation, was installed at Murshidabad. On the 27th 
of September, 1761, a treaty was signed which bound 
the Council at Calcutta to support the new Nawab 
against all foes, including the young Emperor, Shah 
Alam, who was a fugitive in the camp of the Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh ; while in return, besides large private 
gifts to the civil and military chiefs, Mir Kasim agreed 
to pay the arrears due, handed over to the Company 
the three districts of Bardwan, Midnapur, and Chitta¬ 
gong, the revenue of which was estimated to yield 
half a million sterling, and fifty lakhs of rupees towards 
the war expenses. 

But before we proceed further let us consider 
the political position ? The Company’s troops 
garrisoned the country and practically the revenues 
were in its hands. When the pressure of Clive’s 
firm and just authority had been removed, the 
servants of the Company, whose pay was miserably 
insufficient, seized the opportunity of making fortunes 
by illicit means. Not content with a monopoly of 
the export trade, they obtained for themselves a 
monopoly of nearly the whole internal commerce. 
Armed with irresistible power, in their eagerness to 
amass wealth quickly, they even fixed their own 
prices, compelling the villagers to 14 buy dear and sell 
cheap.” At every turn they claimed unfair advan- 
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tages over the Nawab’s subjects, who were disgrace¬ 
fully pillaged. But what annoyed and alarmed Mir 
Kasim most of all, was the pretended right claimed 
by almost everyone in the Company’s employment, 
of passing goods free of tax or toll. The assertion 
of this utterly unjust claim caused constant friction 
with the fiscal authorities. But it was in vaiii that 
Mir Kasim complained to the Council at Calcutta 
that his revenue officers were insulted, and his 
authority everywhere set at naught. 1 he majority of 
that body would not listen, and the efforts of 
Vansittart, the Governor, who was ably seconded by 
Warren Hastings, then a junior member of his 
Council, could not avert the inevitable explosion. 

For while Ellis, the chief of the Patna factory, and 
others carried on their system of annoyance and 
defiance, Mir Ktisim proved to have talents, courage, 
and a will of his own. He had shown this 
immediately after becoming Nawab, when he had 
disbanded the undisciplined troops of his predecessor 
and levied a body of 10,000 men, calling in two 
European soldiers of fortune, Reinhardt and Markar, 
to drill and instruct them. Unable to obtain redress, 
he prepared to defend his authority by arms.' 
Hostilities began by the Nawab’s officers at Mungir 
firingon two ships sent from Calcutta carrying arms 
for the British garrison at Patna. The ships were 
detained and the officers in charge were imprisoned. 
Lillis retaliated by seizing Patna itself. But though 
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he had taken the town, he could not hold it against 
the troops led by Reinhardt and Markar, and he and 
his companions were captured and put under arrest 
by the incensed Nawab. News of these events 
reached Calcutta on the 4th of July, and the Council 
at once decided to reinstate Mir Jafar, and war was 
declared against Mir Kasim. 

A short but brilliant campaign followed, in which 
Major John Adams defeated Mir Kasim’s army in 
two pitched battles. The first encounter took place 
on the 22nd of July, at Katwa, a few miles south of 
Plassey. Here, after a fierce battle, Mir Kasim’s 
trained regiments were driven from the field with 
great loss, and the following day Adams escorted 
Mir Jafar back to Murshidabad. A week later, 
Adams again defeated Mir KAsim at Gheria, and, 
after four hours’ hard fighting, the enemy fled, leaving 
its guns and commissariat. But though the foe had 
been worsted, all was not yet over. Pressing on 
towards Patna, the victors found that Mir Kasim had 
once more flung himself across their path. Having 
hurriedly collected fresh levies, he had entrenched his 
army at the strong fortress commanding the pass at 
Udhunala, prepared to make a final stand. Again he 
was defeated. On the 19th of August the works 
were captured and his forty thousand men driven 
back with fearful slaughter. Up to this point the 
attitude of Mir Kdsim had something heroic about it. 

But enraged by his prompt defeat in the field, he 
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threatened to have Ellis and all the English prisoners 
in Patna put to death, if Adams advanced further. 
By the hands of the same messenger came letters 
from the brave Englishmen, who wrote urging 
Adams to proceed, and desiring that no consideration 
for their fate might stop him. Adams advanced, and 
Mir Kasim ordered the captives to be instantly put 
to death. To his undying shame, Reinhardt under¬ 
took to see the infamous command executed. On 
the 5th of October, calling out two companies of his 
sepoys, he compelled them to fall on the helpless 
prisoners, taking precautions to prevent anyone 
escaping, and Ellis, together with two hundred 
unarmed men, women and children, wSre foully 
massacred. Patnd was taken by storm by Major 
Adams soon after, Mir Kasim escaping with Samru 
(Reinhardt) to find shelter with Shuja-ud-DauIa, the 
Nawtlb Wazi'r of Oudh, with whom, it will be 
remembered, the Emperor Shah Alam had also taken 
refuge. 

This involved the Nawab Wazir in the war, and as 
the landless Emperor was merely a puppet in his 
hands, he too was drawn into the fray. Leagued 
together against the English Company, the three 
marched from Allahabad with fifty thousand troops, 
crossed the Behar frontier, and threatened Patna, 
where Major Carnac was in a high stale of alarm 
owing to the mutinous spirit of his men. At this 
critical moment Major Hector Munro arrived and 
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took over the command from Carnac. With prompt 
and relentless severity, lie quelled this first Sepoy 
Mutiny by reverting to an old Mughal punishment, 
ordering twenty-four of the ringleaders to be blown 
from the guns. 

Having restored discipline by these summary 
measures, on the 15th of September, 1764, Munro 
marched with the troops out of Patna and advanced 
against the allied forces at Baksar. Mir Kasim 
was no longer in the enemy’s camp, having been 
driven out by the Nawab Wazir when the latter 
found that it was useless to expect him to raise the 
money he had promised towards the cost of the war. 
But Mir Kasim’s trained battalions remained under 
the leadership of Samru ; and five thousand Pathans, 
who had helped to turn the field at Panipat, pre¬ 
sented a formidable element in the army Munro was 
about to encounter. The battle took place on the 
J3rd of October, 1764, and ended after a desperate 
three hours’ fight in the decisive defeat of the allies, 
v'ho lost two thousand of their men killed and 
wounded, while two thousand more were drowned as 
they attempted to escape. The Raja of Benares 
immediately surrendered. Shiija-ud-Daula fled to 
Allahabad, but Allahabad also capitulated. The 
Kmperor, a prisoner and a suppliant, came over to 
the British camp, and before long, the Nawab Wazir 
sued for peace on the victors’ own terms. 

Though history rightly regards Plassey as the first 
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step towards the British Empire in India, Baksar 
was incomparably greater in its immediate results. 
Plassey, indeed, had laid the foundation of territorial 
power, and it had placed the Viceroy of Bengal at 
the mercy of the Company’s officers. But Baksar 
gave the Company a legitimate status in India as a 
fief of the Mughal Empire, and, in real fact, the 
master of Bchar, Bengal and Orissa. What was of 
even more importance in native eyes, it had brought 
the Emperor himself within the British lines. 
Fortunately, Clive returned in time to deal with the 
situation created by these splendid victories, and he 
turned them to good account. 

Before his return, however, Mir Jafar died, and 
the Council at Calcutta again set up the vacant post 
of NawAb for sale, although strict orders had been 
recently sent from home that no presents were to be 
received from the native princes. But Vansittart and 
his turbulent colleagues>paid no heed to their distant 
masters. He and eight others of the Company’s 
chief officers, in return for making the infant son of 
Mir Jafar, NawAb, accepted a bribe of about one 
hundred and forty thousand pounds sterling, which 
they divided between them. 

But a change was at hand. Alarming accounts of 
the arbitrary proceedings of the Council, and the gross 
misconduct of their servants in Bengal, reached the 
ears of the directors. Shocked and sobered by the 
tragic massacre at PafnA, they wrote as follows to the 
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governor, “ One grand source of the disputes, mis¬ 
understandings, and difficulties which have occurred 
with the Country Government appears evidently to 
have taken its rise from the unwarrantable and 
licentious manner of carrying on private trade of the 
Company's servants.” And they forthwith prohibited 
the whole system of private trade. Ship after ship 
from the Hugli confirmed the unsatisfactory reports, 
bringing tidings of a disorganised administration rent 
by cabals ; tidings of wholesale pillage, war and 
rumours of war ; revolutions and excesses of all kinds ; 
worst of all, tidings of the evil growing, while the 
treasury emptied fast. Was the Empire founded by 
Clive to be wrecked through mismanagement ? The 
Ministry, the Directors, men of all parties turned 
eagerly to Clive, confident that he, and he only, could 
put matters right. The excitement was intense. 

At a very full meeting of the General Court of 
Proprietors Clive was entreated to return to India, 
and arrange the Company’s affairs. He consented ; 
and notice was at once sent to the Council at 
Calcutta of “ the General Court of Proprietors 
having, on account of the- critical situation of the 
Company's affairs in Bengal, requested Lord Clive 
to take upon him the station of president, and the 
command of the Company’s military forces there.” 
So for the third and last time, Clive, now Baron 
Clive of Plassey, sailed for India. He landed'at 
Calcutta on the 3rd of May, 1765, and found 
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things even worse than had been reported. “ Alas ! ” 
he wrote privately to a frieitd, “ how is the English 
name sunk, . . . irrevocably so, I fear. However, 

I do declare, by that great Being who is the searcher 
of all hearts, and to whom we must be accountable 
if there be a hereafter, that I am come out with a 
mind superior to all corruption, and that I come 
determined to destroy those great and growing evils 
or perish in the attempt.” In this spirit Clive met 
his Council. Firmly he told them it was his 
determination to sweep away the crying abuses, 
adding that if it were necessary, he should not 
hesitate to use the ample authority which had been 
<dven him. And as his hearers knew, he had come 
out armed with full power to act with a select 
committee independent of the Council. Johnstone, 
one of the principal offenders, was the only member 
of the assembly who made some opposition. With 
well-timed sternness Clive instantly silenced him by 
asking “ if he would dare to dispute our authority? ” 
Whereupon, “ Johnstone was cowed, and disclaimed, 
any such intention. All the faces round the board 
grew long and pale; and not another syllable of 
dissent was uttered” 

But so deeply had corruption eaten into every 
branch of the Company’s service that at first success 
seemed hopeless. The whole establishment almost 
to a man was against his reforms, and Clive, in the 
words of Macaulay, “ called up all the force of his 
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mind to fight a battle harder than that of Plassey.” 
The boldest and worst of the obstructionists he turned 
out of their offices ; and in a very short time he 
had quelled all resistance within his Council. That 
nothing might be wanted as an example on his own 
part, he handed over to the treasury the whole of a 
legacy of five lakhs of rupees left to him by Mir Jafar, 
to form a fund for the relief of invalided officers and 
soldiers, and for the widows and orphans of those 
dying whilst on service. 

He remained in India about eighteen months, 
and in that short time, says Macaulay, “ he effected 
one of the most extensive, difficult, and salutary 
reforms that ever was accomplished by any 
statesman,” proving himself as capable and 
strong in civil administration as in military 
matters. With dauntless courage he struck at the 
roots of corruption. The acceptance of secret bribes 
and presents from natives was rigidly forbidden ; 
private trade was vigorously suppressed, and the 
'entire system of the inland traffic was reorganised. 
Knowing that it was impossible for either the civil or 
military officers to live on the low salaries paid by the 
Company, Clive coupled with these reforms a plan for 
increasing the officials’ pay. The monopoly of the 
sale of salt, which had long been a lucrative source of 
revenue to the native government, had been seized 
for themselves by the Company’s officers. This, like 
their other private trade, was now declared illegal. 
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But Clive, feeling that it \vas justly and legally their 
due that the maintenance tff the Company’s servants 
should be provided by the revenue, appropriated the 
monopoly of salt for the purpose. By a wise and 
equitable arrangement, the salt trade was placed 
under competent management, and the proceeds 
divided among the officials according to a scSIe fixed 
in proportion to their rank. But ere long the 
development of events was to show how wide-spread 
was the laxity and corruption. Even the officers of 
the army were not exempt from the general 
licentiousness. Sad at heart, Clive wrote home, “ 1 
fear the military as well as the civil are so far gone in 
luxury and debauchery that it will require the utmost 
exertions of our united Committee to save the 
Company from destruction.” By swift stern measures 
he had already suppressed the glaring abuses in the 
civil service ; he showed a like firmness when the 
crisis came in dealing with the army. 

But first the question of the suppliant Emperor and 
the conquered ruler of Oudh pressed for attentiqn ; 
and by two striking acts of public policy, he proceeded 
to place the Company’s dominion on a sure footing 
within its territories and to readjust its foreign relations. 
How judiciously Clive reviewed the position created 
by Baksar is shown by his settlement. The rich 
province of Oudh was in his hands, and the fate of 
tin Emperor at his disposal. Yet although he foresaw 
and predicted that the British power having begun its 
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advance could not stand still, he put fo^th no claim 
to sovereignty for his Government. Oudh was not 
annexed ; the throne of Delhi was to be protected. 
His purpose, as he explained to the Directors, was “ to 
conciliate the affections of the Country Powers, to 
remove any jealousy they may have of our unbounded 
ambition, and to convince them that we aim not at 
conquest and dominion, but security in carrying on a 
free trade.” 

He accordingly proceeded to Allahabad and 
there at an interview of unique historical interest, to 
quote the words of Mr. Holmes, “fixed the destinies 
of India.” No scene in the whole drama of Anglo- 
Indian history is more impressive than this appearance 
of Clive in the presence of the Prince of India and his 
minister, the Nawdb Wazfr of Oudh, whose futures 
depended on his decision. With consummate tact 
and skill Clive solved and executed the delicate and 
difficult problem. He had drawn a plan by which the 
Company was to take the Government of Bengal into 
its own hands, not indeed as a sovereign power, but 
as the nominal deputy of the Mughal Emperor, who, 
though paralysed by the “organised anarchy” of the 
Manithcis, was still in native opinion the legitimate 
ruler of India. 

From Shah Alam he obtained a formal grant of 
the powers already conceded to the Company by 
the Deputy-Nawabs of the Karndtik and of Bengal. 
At the same time he accepted the Diwam from 
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the Mughal, thereby investing the Company with 
the perpetual right of collecting and administering 
the imperial revenue of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, 
and the Northern Circars, a grant which virtually 
sealed those provinces as the property of the Com¬ 
pany. In exchange the Emperor received an annual 
tribute of ^300,000, together with the dist.icts of 
AllaMbdd and Korea, which were ceded by Oudh as 
an imperial estate. Oudh was not further curtailed, 
and Clive handed back the territories to the Navvab 
Wazi'r on his paying half a million sterling as a war 
indemnity. This decision, he says in his report, “dis¬ 
appointed the expectation of many who thought ol 
nothing but a march with the Emperor to Delhi. My 
resolution, however, was, and my hope will be, to con¬ 
fine our assistance, our conquests, and our possessions 
to Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. To go farther is in my 
opinion a scheme so extravagantly ambitious and 
absurd, that no Governor and Council in their senses 
can adopt it, unless the whole system of the Com¬ 
pany’s interest be first entirely new re-modelled.” 
Thus, Clive, after pointing out the ease with which a 
European army might conquer all India and maintain 
it as an appendage of the British Crown, turned from 
the splendid vision, content to do his “ day’s work,” 
says Keene, “ and leave future work to the future.” 
But he had done miiph to consolidate his scheme, 
though, as was inevitable, for the present the civil 
administration svas left in the hands of the Naw 4 b and 
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the revenue was collected by native officials. The 
Nawab Wazi'r being guaranteed in the possession of 
his dominions, was maintained and strengthened as a 
friendly State to serve as a barrier between the com¬ 
pany’s territories and Northern India, whilst the 
Emperor, living on the pension allotted him by Clive 
and saiely established in the strong fortress of Alla¬ 
habad, would, it was hoped, keep off the Mardthas and 
Afghans. 

One vital and unwelcome duty had still to be faced 
—a duty which might well make the strongest heart 
quail. On returning to Calcutta, Clive had been 
amazed at the disorderly conduct of the army. He 
was now to have painful proof of the extent to which 
the spirit of insubordination had grown. Some of the 
reforms and retrenchments ordered by the Directors 
deprived the British officers of a portion of their 
allowances, and a terrible storm arose. Seeing that 
the Company’s power rested on its army, it was-’no 
light matter to encounter its resistance; but at this 
point two hundred of its officers were in open mutiny, 
threatening to throw' up their commissions. The 
Commandant at Mungir, Sir Robert Fletcher, and the 
majority of the civil servants at Calcutta, openly 
supported the rebellion. Would Clive negotiate? 
Would he yield to popular clamour? Nothing was 
farther from the Governor’s thoughts. With rare 
courage he d splayed all his wonted decision, feeling 
that it behoved him to be uncompromising in asserting 
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his authority. The conspirators found themselves 
checkmated. Sir Robert Fletcher was cashiered. 
Strong in the love and devotion of the group of loyal 
officers at his side and the unwavering fidelity of the 
troops, Clive ordered up a fresh supply of officers from 
Fort St. George. The leaders of the rebellion were 
arrested, tried by court-martial and sentenced. The 
rest, after expressing deep contrition, were allowed to 
withdraw their resignations. 

But now the curtain was to fall upon Clive’s brilliant 
career in the country whose destinies he had revolu¬ 
tionised. The Directors tried to persuade him to 
remain another year at his post, urging “your own 
example has been the principal means of restraining 
the general rapaciousness and corruption which had 
brought our affairs so near the brink of ruin.” But 
Clive had to refuse, owing to the state of his health, 
which made it necessary for him to return home, and 
he finally quitted India in January, 1767, leaving the 
newly-launched ship? with the fairest prospects of 
prosperity. The price of Stock had risen to 263, and 
the dividends paid 10 or even \ 2 \ per cent. 

But the brilliant hopes entertained by the Directors 
did not last long. As before, the weakness of the 
double Government, the lack of one supreme authority 
controlling every department in the State instantly 
revealed itself when the firm hand of Clive was 
removed. His departure was once more the signal 
for war, slackened discipline, official extravagance and 
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general deterioration ; the more rapidly ruinous owing 
to hampered management and to the enormous 
royalties and disbursements required of the Company 
in addition to its regular remittances to headquarters. 
Ere long the heavy expenditure and the illicit trading 
which again followed Clive's retirement, steadily 
draining the revenue, had plunged the Company into 
bankruptcy. 

The first trouble came from Madras, where the 
President and Council feebly drifted into a ruinous 
war with Haidar All, a soldier of fortune who had 
risen to power, seized the kingdom of Mysore, and 
was now pushing his conquests against the Marathas 
and the Nizam of Haidardbad. Not until 17.69, by 
which time the usurper had carried his arms to the 
outskirts of Madras, his cavalry ravaging the country 
as far as St. Thomas' Mount, and impoverishing the 
Madras Government, was a peace patched up with 
Mysore. But the treaty which concluded the long 
inglorious struggle was dictated by a policy as 
unsound as the campaign had been ill-advised at the 
outset, and ill-managed throughout by the Madras 
authorities. The Madras Government, Haidar Ah, 
and the Mardthds bound themselves in an alliance of 
reciprocal friendship, which implied mutual assist¬ 
ance in any quarrel incurred by any of the contract¬ 
ing parties, provided the hostilities were not between 
them and one of those bound by the same treaty. 
As a similar agreement had already been made with 
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the Nizdm of Haidarabdd, the short-sighted Madras 
officers steered the Company straight for dangerous 
native complications, by undertaking to engage in 
the incessant rivalries and disputes of the three 
turbulent princes. Nor had they long to wait for 
their blundering policy to bear fruit In the following 
year, the Marathas and Haidar Alf again emne to 
blows. Both applied to the Madras Government for 
the aid promised under their respective treaties, and 
both were disappointed. The Directors having 
sharply censured the President and Council for tne 
last war, they dared not again interfere, and by 
holding aloof offended both parties, rousing especially 
the vindictive enmity of Haidar Ah', who was worsted 
in the struggle. Attributing his defeats to their 
broken promise in refusing to help, he cherished 
thenceforward an implacable resentment, not the less 
bitter because, until the opportunity came to strike, 
it was kept secret. 

Meanwhile, in Bengal, the affairs of the Com¬ 
pany were no less surely approaching a crisis. 
The Nawab had no control over the native adminis¬ 
trators, who oppressed the wretched, peasantry and 
embezzled with a free hand ; while the servants 
of the Company took no responsibility, neglected 
their employers’ interests, and even connived at the 
abuses. In 1770, the confusion and distress were 
heightened by a terrible famine in Bengal, during 
which, it is believed, nearly one-half of the population 
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perished. The enemies of the Company seized on 
this awful visitation to incriminate its officials, who 
were accused of having' bought up all the rice in the 
country, in order that they might re-sell at ruinous 
prices. 

Other evils and misadventures were attracting 
public attention to Indian affairs, and politicians were 
fast awaking to the opinion that the vast revenues of 
lands brought to the nation by its armies ought not 
to be vested in the hands of a merchant Company. 
Not that the British Government had been backward 
in levying a royalty on the princely gains of its 
powerful Association. In 1766, the Company’s 
annual tribute to the Crown was fixed for a given 
number of years at the enormous sum of £ 400,000. 
But now that the fruitless war with Mysore, the 
wasteful incompetence and dishonesty of its servants, 
and, finally the famine, had combined to dissipate 
and exhaust the revenue of the country, it became 
impossible for the Company to keep up this payment, 
and, in I773> they were reduced to borrow a loan of 
£ 1,000,000 from the Treasury, to enable them to 
carry on their business. This was the climax. The 
melancholy story of the Indian famine had stirred the 
heart of Great Britain, and now the alarming 
disclosure that the Company was virtually bankrupt, 
aroused popular indignation, and State interference 
and control became suddenly urgent. Committees 
were appointed to inquire into its affairs, an inquiry 
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which led to an impeachment of Clive’s adminis¬ 
tration. The one assailable point in the whole of the 
great soldier-administrator’s career in India—his 
dealings with Mir Jafar and Siraj-ud-Daula—was 
brought forward in Parliament by his foes, and the 
hero of Arcot and Plassey barely escaped a vote of 
censure in the House of Commons. This injustice 
he was spared. The vote of censure was rejected, 
and a resolution took its place, “ that Robert, Lord 
Clive, did render great and meritorious services to his 
country.” The bitter humiliation of a parliamentary 
censure which so nearly overtook him, and the 
invectives of his enemies preyed on his mind, and in 
little more than a year, death “ closed the career ol 
this high-spirited, -courageous, indefatigable man, to 
whom, above all,” writes Sir Alfred Lyall, “ the 
English are indebted for the foundation of their 
empire in India.” 

The Parliamentary inquiry and the sensation 
caused by the scandalous stories of the origin of the 
famine in Bengal, had exposed a state of things ir 
India which aroused widespread indignation, and the 
Company was in terrible ill odour. It was seen that 
the Governor of Bengal had under his control twenty- 
six millions of people. He had a revenue of 
^4,000,000, and an army of thirty thousand men. 
Such a position of sovereign power held By a 
Company, merely chartered for trade, was felt to be 
an anomaly by the country at large. And the 
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inquiry resulted in the great constitutional changes of 
I 773 - The Ministers of the Crown were authorised 
to lend the Company £1,500,000 to pay its debts, 
and it was released from paying its heavy annual 
tribute, while the passing of Lord North’s Regulating 
Act of 1773, established for the first time full 
parliamentary control over the Company’s affairs. 
It provided that the Head of the Presidency of Bengal 
should in future be nominated by Parliament, and 
raised to the dignity of Governor-General in India ; 
the term of office was to be five years, and he was 
to have a casting vote in a fresh Council of four 
members, also nominated by Parliament, in place of 
the old Council at Calcutta. This Act, which was 
supported by Clive, was the first attempt towards 
introducing a central administration in India, 
responsible to a supreme State department at home. 
At the same time, the Governor-General was invested 
with a general control over the Presidencies 01 Madras 
and Bombay in their external policy. All political 
and military affairs were to be submitted to the 
Secretary of State, whilst a new Court of Justice, 
known as the Supreme Court, was also established at 
Calcutta, to protect the helpless native weavers and 
other traders from the tyrannical dealings of the 
Company’s servants. The governing body in 
England was reorganised, and changes gradually 
made in its constitution by which it became less of a 
trading and more of a governing body, the way being 
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paved thus ibr the absorption of its functions into the 
government of the Empire. -But the new constitution 
as first drawn Up was clumsily constructed, and it 
was soon seen to be impracticable, for while it laid 
the whole burden of responsibility on the shoulders of 
the Governor-General, in the actual working it gave 
him no more authority than his colleagues. Moreover, 
it was liable to serious complications, owing to the 
fact that its power and functions were imperfectly 
defined and indefinitely distributed between the Court 
of Justice and the Council. Permanent lines of 
government had indeed been laid, the Company 
having received from Parliament some recognition as 
a ruling power, but nevertheless, the position of the 
first Governor - General was one of exceeding 
difficulty. 
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